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THE SCREENING DUTY OF CAVALRY. 


By First LIEUTENANT M. H. BARNUM, ADJUTANT TENTH U.S. CAVALRY. 


W* frequently hear it stated that in future there will not be as 
much need for cavalry as there has been in the past. It 
would seem that those who make this statement fail to appreciate 
the adaptability of modern cavalry to any phase of warfare. A case 
occurred in our Civil War where cavalry attacked and drove off a 
gunboat, not by a Don QuixorE charge, but by dismounted fire 
action. 

Colonel F. C. Trencu, in his work, “Cavalry in Modern War,” 
says: “It is merely repeating a truism, to say that the events and 
experiences of recent campaigns have conclusively shown that 
owing to the increased range and precision of modern weapons, the 
usefulness of the cavalry arm on the actual battlefield has been 
mach contracted. This diminution of its usefulness is, however, by 
common consent, amply compensated by the strategical advantages 
secured by the wide range of duties and the increased sphere of 
independent action, which (as the Germans began to find out in 
1870) cavalry can be trained to carry out.” 

It was not until the War of 1870-71 that cavalry was used to 
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form a screen in front or in rear of an army. In the war previous 
to that, 1866, the Prussians attached but a single cavalry division 
to each army concentrated in Silesia and intended to cross the 
mountains into Bohemia. These divisions were ordered to keep in 
rear of the armies until after they had crossed the mountains and 
passed beyond the broken country. Asa result they remained in 
rear until after the battle of Koniggratz. 

Owing to the great increase in the size of armies, early informa- 
tion of the enemy is more necessary than formerly, in order that the 
army may act as a unit, and it is the cavalry, and the cavalry only, 
that can gain this. It is the cavalry screen that keeps its army 
informed of where the enemy is and what he is doing, information 
that is indispensable for either offensive or defensive operations. 

The most important reconnoitering and patrolling, as well as the 
most important messenger duty, falls upon the screening squadrons. 
It is not too much to say that this is the work par excellence for 
cavalry in the future. Captain WaGner, in his last work, says: 
“It implies no disparagement of the value of cavalry on the battle- 
field to say that the most important service of mounted troops is 
in that class of duties known as detached action, for on this action 


the safety of the army and the soundness of the plans of the com- 


manding general mainly depend.” 

The two requirements of the cavalry screen are (1) to find out 
what the enemy is doing, or intending to do; and (2) to prevent 
him from gaining similar information of our army. To accom- 
plish the first requirement the cavalry screen must cover the whole 
front of the army, keeping in touch with the enemy wherever it is 
gained, and even pushing on beyond the first of his troops to ascer- 
tain the movements of the larger bodies. To accomplish the second 
requirement the cavalry screen must scout throughly all the country 
that could conceal even a small patrol, and must be dense enough 
to be able to push the enemy back by force if need be. In the first 
case, dash and boldness are essential; in the second, more caution 
must be exercised. The nature of the operations, whether offensive 
or defensive, and the character of the enemy, whether bold and en- 
terprising, or timid and slotbful, will determine to which of these 
two objects the cavalry screen will give first consideration. The 
War of 1870-71 was the first, and is about the only one from which 
examples of this character of operations can be taken. The Ger- 
mans performed the first of these duties, viz: gaining information 
of the enemy, to perfection, but had little or no occasion to make 
the second duty of primary importance, while the French were 
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so demoralized that their cavalry formed no screen to oppose the 
German advance. 

The density of the screen and the extent of the front to be occu- 
pied are so closely connected that they may be considered at the 
same time. They will depend principally on the character of the 
country and the proximity of the enemy. In an open country, or 
when remote from the enemy it will be thinner than when in a 
dense country or in contact with the enemy. When the second 
German army was advancing into France in 1870, two cavalry di- 
visions formed the screen, one in the front and one on the exposed 
flank. Thus ninety-six squadrons surrounded this army, forming 
an impenetrable screen, concealing all movements from the French 
and keeping the Germans well informed. 

In general it may be assumed that in a tolerably open country 
a cavalry regiment will be able to cover a front of from five to seven 
miles; while in a close country, or if in close contact with the 
enemy, it will not be able to occupy more than one-half or two- 
thirds of this distance. The distance of the cavalry screen is from 
one to two days’ march in front of the army. The screen must of 
course cover the whole country, but the main bodies, or squadrons, 
will move on parallel roads. The details of the work for one 
squadron apply to all. 

The commanding officer of a force of this character will have 
his abilities put to the severest test. He must: be a man of unusual 
energy and perseverance; he must be bold yet discreet; of good 
practical judgment, and must appreciate the powers and limitations 
of his men and horses. He must be a strict disciplinarian to pre- 
serve order and prevent pillage. Being the first hostile troops to 
pass, there will be much to tempt them; there will, therefore, be 
need of a strong hand to control them, with power to make sum- 
mary punishments. The troops under him must be self-reliant and 
intelligent toaman. Possessing these qualities to a marked degree 
as they do, our American cavalry would be unusually well suited 
to this duty. 

On being sent out the squadron commander’s orders skould cover 
the following points: The road or direction he is to follow; the 
extent of front he is to cover; what force (if any) he is to connect 
with on each flank, or-how far he is to operate in that direction; he 
should also be informed of all that is known of the enemy. A little 
information of this kind may save him a great deal of unnecessary 
work, or enable him to gain valuable information that otherwise 
might not be obtained. The commanding officer of the squadron 
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should in turn confide his orders as far as consistent to his subal- 
terns, so that if anything happens to him the mission of the squad- 
ron can be continued intelligently and without interruption. This 
principle applies to every officer and man of a reconnoitering party ; 
each should know the mission upon which the party is sent, and the 
means by which it is proposed to accomplish it. The most stupid 
man of the detachment may be the only one to get away; he may 
obtain very important information that would not strike him with 
full force had he not been duly instructed in advance. Moreover, 
confiding this information to the men will make them take a deeper 
interest in the work, while there need be little or no fear of their 
betraying any of it. The commanding officer should be furnished 
with the best maps of the country obtainable, and those showing 
the greatest amount of detail. Such maps would be of constant 
use, and in fact almost indispensable. 

The main body, or reserve, of the squadron will keep on the 
main road, the reconnoitering being done mostly by patrols. The 
movements should be carried out with as much secrecy as possible, 
the enemy or even the inhabitants of the country getting early in- 
formation of the presence of the squadron may secrete that which 
is sought. When approaching towns it may be necessary to leave 
the roads and keep under cover, that the entrance into the town 
may be unexpected, and that whatever is of value at the railroad 
stution, telegraph and postoffices, may be captured before it can be 
destroyed or hidden. Information will mostly be gained by the 
scouts and patrols, and here the intelligence and daring, tempered 
by diseretion, of the individual soldier finds its full value. 

BADEN POWELL says that “for a good scout we want a man who 
is a good rider, has good eyesight, who is intelligent, and has a deal 
of pluck in him.” Scouts and patrols should have it deeply im- 
pressed on their minds that their duty is to gain information and 
not to fight. They should persist in their efforts long enough, if 
necessary, to provoke a fight, and then run away. By staying to 
fight little or nothing can be gained, while everything may be lost. 
The patrol commander should be given a sketch of the route he is 
to take, for no matter how rough, it will be more of a guide to him 
than all the verbal instructions that can be given. 

As to the strength of patrols, De Biensav, in “The Conduct of 
a Contact Squadron,” gives the following: “Some patrols cannot be 
too strong, viz: those that are intended to fight; but these will be 
few, while others cannot be too weak, viz: those intended to see.” 
To make these latter unnecessarily strong depletes the main body, 
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and overtaxes the men and horses. To reduce this last evil to a 
minimum the commanding officer must often resist the temptation 
to send outa patrol unless there is evident necessity for it, and when 
sent out it must not go farther than need be to accomplish the 
purpose. 

In sending out patrols while on the march the leader should 
have careful instructions as to his route, where he is to rejoin the 
command, and what he is to do in case he meets the enemy. A 
system of signals should be arranged so as to facilitate the trans- 
mission of information. No party, however small, should ever halt 
without posting a lookout man, and if it is the squadron halting 
for any length of time, two or three videttes should be sent out to 
prominent points in different directions. 

In sending out a patrol the commander should make due allow- 
ance for its meeting with difficulties which cannot be foreseen, so 
that he will not expect it to return at an impracticable time or 
place. His anxiety to go on will be likely to lead him to think that 
too much time is being occupied in the performance of a minor 
duty not carried out under his.own observation, and he may become 
impatient and impose censure where praise is justly due. It requires 
the best of judgment and experience to know how and when to 
make these allowances. 

On the other hand, the patrol should obey its orders as literally 
as possible, and not go off on a digression ofits own unless made 
necessary by events of which the commanding officer could not 
know. If the patrol does not return at the specified time or place 
the commanding officer will always fear the worst, viz: that it has 
met the enemy in some force, or is cut off or captured. Such un- 
certainty would cause annoying delay, possibly waiting for the 
whole squadron to come up. If it becomes necessary to go on with- 
out waiting for the return of the patrol, a man should be left at the 
appointed rendezvous with instructions for it when it does arrive. 
Failing in this the patrol will infer that the squadron has been 
obliged to retreat, or make a detour before a superior force of the 
enemy. Thisis probably the most difficult and perplexing situation 
in which a patrol can find itself. Uncertainty is the most difficult 
enemy to contend with. Not finding the squadron or any one to 
direct them to it, the patrol should not take fright, and beat a pre- 
cipitate retreat. It is still out to gain information, and the men 
must not let their own safety become the first consideration. A safe 
plan might be to secrete themselves and await developments, making 
sure of an avenue of escape in case the enemy appears in greater 
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force.- Later on, if it appears necessary to retreat, it should be 
along the general line of advance, keeping off the roads and under 
cover as much as possible, for fear of falling in with the enemy 
before which the squadron may have retreated. 

If a patrol is pursued by a force superior to that which it can 
fall back upon, it should retreat in some other direction, so as to 
divert disaster from the support, too. This latter may be able to 
attack the pursuing force in flank or in rear, and beat it off. 

Spies sent out in front of the advance patrols would be one of 
the most fruitful sources of information. If the enemy has been 
retreating, the inhabitants of the country will know a good deal 
about him which they will tell to a spy whom they do not suspect. 
In the absence of these spies the patrols will get such information 
as they can from the inhabitants, even using force if necessary, or 
carrying off certain ones as prisoners. Every possible use should 
be made of the newspapers of the hostile country, though informa- 
tion obtained from these cannot be considered reliable until veri- 
fied. The records of telegraph offices are one of the best sources 
of information, and they should be seized whenever possible. The 
mails will often furnish information through letters from people in 
the vicinity of the enemy. Obtaining information from these 
sources, viz: the inhabitants, papers, telegraphs, and letters, calls 
attention to the importance of knowing the language of the country. 
Every officer with the squadron should be able to understand, 
speak, read and write it, and if this knowledge is carried still 
farther to some of the non-commissioned officers, it will be a great 
assistance. If only one officer of the squadron knows the language, 
people, letters, etc., must be taken to bim before they can furnish 
any information, and a clew that might be valuable, may be worth- 
less after this delay. 

Once in contact with the enemy, it must be maintained at all 
hazards. If the enemy is not aggressive, this will not be difficult, 
though the work will be fraught with more danger; but if the 
enemy is strong in cavalry, and aggressive too, the work will be 
very difficult. The squadron may have to hide, change its position 
at night, or even retreat, but it must always keep itself informed ot 
the whereabouts of the enemy. Patrols and scouts will then have 
to exercise greater caution and secrecy to prevent their being cut 
off and captured. At this time greater precaution must be exer- 
cised as to allowing the inhabitants to pass, particularly those going 
towards the enemy. Much information can often be obtained from 
a prisoner or two, if they can be captured; learning what regiment 
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they belong to, and knowing where the regiment was last heard of, 
may enable valuable deductions to be drawn as to the direction or 
character of the enemy’s movements. 

The commanding officer should take every opportunity to reflect 
on what be has learned, and what he will do; but while forming 
his plans he must not become so possessed with them as to be dis- 
concerted if facts do not conform tothem. He should have sufficient 
fertility of resource to form others at once. 

A screening squadron will be able to carry only the least pos- 
sible amount of baggage, often none at all, not even rations or 
forage. These will then have to be collected as they go along. 
This consideration, and that of shelter, will generally make it 
advisable to camp at a small town if the march can be so regulated. 
The necessary supplies are generally requisitioned, though they 
may have to be taken by force. This burden would be a very 
proper one to impose upon even the peaceful inhabitants of the 
hostile country. In a friendly country the commanding officer 
should be authorized to give vouchers for whatever supplies he gets. 

In the German service they aim to pay for whatever they get, 
and the squadron commander is even furnished with money for this 
purpose. This has the advantage of making the inhabitants much 
more kindly disposed. It is advisable not to provoke the hatred 
unnecessarily, for they bave it in their power to give much trouble 
by giving false information, giving information to the enemy, or 
even by capturing or killing scouts or messengers. 

Screening duty is one of the most trying for men and horses. 
Loss of rest, scant food and irregularity in the supply, together 
with the long days of hard work, would wear out the men and 
horses in a short time. Those squadrons which are in the front of 
the screen, and on which the brunt of the work falls, should be 
relieved at least every three or four days by squadrons in the reserve 
of the screening force. It would hardly be to the best interest of 
the service to relieve them every day, as it would entail a good deal 
of extra marching back and forth, and a new squadron could not 
push the work as well the next day as the one which had been doing 
it the day before. 

The squadron should generally be in the saddle by daylight, 
which means getting up at least an hour before, and the day’s work 
should not be called done while there is daylight to continue it. 
In order to facilitate an early start, breakfast, except coffee, may be 
prepared the night before, so as to need warming only. The mid- 
day meal will generally consist of nothing more than such lunch as 
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can be carried in the saddle-bags, and it will often be late at night 
before supper can be prepared, especially when the food has to be 
requisitioned or collected. The men should sleep with their boots 
on, and their arms and ammunition belts at their sides. 

The days will generally be long and trying for the horses, and 
the nights possibly more so. They may fare worse than the men 
for food, though if possible they should fare better. This would 
depend largely on the character of the country. In an agricultural 
country, or one where horses are much used by the inhabitants, 
there should be no scarcity of forage, while in a wooded or barren 
country there probably would be. The horses should remain saddled 
all night, simply loosening the cincha and removing the bridle. 
On arriving in camp at night, and at the longer halts during the 
day, the officers should examine the horses’ feet, legs and backs, and 
see to it that any injuries receive prompt care. At night a few men 
at a time may be allowed to remove saddles and groom, replacing 
them immediately after. The horses’ legs should be rubbed even 
if they do not show injury. Of course any loose shoes should be 
fastened on, and any that have come off replaced. <A duty of this 
kind is calculated to impress upon the cavalryman that bis horse is 
of as much, if not more, importance to him than his weapons. 


As previously stated camp should, when possible, be made in the 
outskirts of a town, where shelter may be had for the men and 
horses, for a night spent out in the rain is very exhausting. Each 
man should sleep near his horse, and the men of a troop or platoon 
should be kept together, the officer commanding remaining with 
them. If the squadron is at all scattered in bivouac, a rallying 
point should be designated outside the town, to be used in case of 


an alarm. 

Of course the camp should be properly guarded by sentinels. 
Cossack posts—three men and a non-commissioned officer —will 
generally make this duty as light as possible. The commanding 
officer should bear in mind that he is only guarding against a force 
of size enough to do him material injury, and any such force will 
be detected by a few posts judiciously placed. A chain of sentinels 
should not be posted with a view to keeping out individual scouts 
or even small patrols. 

Having considered the subject of collecting information, it now 
remains to consider that of transmitting it tothe rear. Ina friendly 
country, or where the reconnoiterers are linked to the main body by 
connecting posts, this appears casy enough. But in the enemy’s 
country, if the reconnoitering bodies have become completely de- 
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tached from the division, the difficulty begins as soon as some ten 
to thirteen miles have been attained, and it increases with the dis- 
tance. It is quite generally accepted as a fact that relay posts are 
impracticable for the reason that neither the main body nor the 
squadron is in a position to furnish them, and it is impossible to 
keep up the connection owing to the constantly changing positions 
of the two. 

The advantages of transmitting messages by telegraph when 
practicable are manifold and manifest; there would be no loss of 
men detailed as couriers; much saving of fatigue to men and horses; 
infinitely greater promptness and certainty in transmitting reports 
and receiving orders. It would be but little comparatively for a 
courier to go back five miles with a report and return with a reply. 
In all reports great care should be taken to make clear what is 
known with certainty and what is only thought to be true or sur- 
mised. The squadron commander will have to judge which facts 
are important enough to report and which are not. The facility 
with which these reports can be made will influence him greatly. 
He sbould at least report every night his whereabouts, what he has 
accomplished during the day and his plans for the morrow, so far 
as he can make them. 

When dispatches cannot be sent by telegraph, recourse must be 
had to couriers. The squadron commander will now confine his 
messages to those facts that must be reported. Great care must be 
taken in selecting couriers to use only those men whose loyalty is 
beyond question, and who are intelligent and crafty enough to 
reach their destination. If necessary their horses should be 
changed for the fresher ones of other men. It will generally be ad- 
visable to give them a rough sketch of the road they are to take, 
inasmuch as the route they traveled advancing may have been 
circuitous and far from the direct road they will travel returning. 
And even if returning over the same road, they will not remember 
all the changes in direction and forks in the road. 

Dispatches, although addressed to the division commander, 
should, as a rule, be left unsealed so that intermediate commanders 
may read them, as it will be of great assistance to them to know 
what is going on in their front.. When messages are sent by couriers, 
it is well to send two men by different routes, so as to increase the 
certainty of the message reaching its destination. Each courier 
may be given two dispatches, a true and a false one; the true one 
to be carefully secreted. If he is captured, the enemy may be sat- 
isfied with the false dispatch, and if so, will be misled. But the 
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courier must know well which one is correct. It is well, when it 
can properly be done, to tell the courier the contents of the dis- 
patch, so that if lost or taken from him, he can yet carry the 
information, if he is able to reach his destination. 

The commander of the main body should acknowledge all dis- 
patches received, and until the squadron commander received such 
acknowledgment he should repeat the message for fear it may have 
gone astray. Often the most trying thing to the squadron com- 
mander will be the unceriainty as to whether or not his dispatches 
have been received, and the further uncertainty as to what may be 
required of him in view of the changed conditions which his dis- 
patches set forth. Evidently be must possess his soul in patience, 
and exercise his best judgment. Such a state of affairs which will 
be almost sure to arise sooner or later, shows the importance of  in- 
trusting the squadron commander with the order of the division 
and the plan of operations, that in the absence of definite instruc- 
tions he may be able to act for the best. 

The squadron should be provided with some high explosives, as 
often it will be able to greatly retard the movements of the enemy 
or facilitate its own by their use. 

The squadron commander will have a great many things to think 
of, keeping all the working portions of the squadron in harmony, 
seeing that no possible source of information is overlooked, and 
providing for the safety and comfort of his men. Each subaltern 
should understand all of the details of the work in band, and if 
anything is omitted he should attend to it himself or call the atten- 
tion of the squadron commander to it. The routine duties might 
well be permanently assigned to the different subalterns, thus leav- 
ing the squadron commander free to look after the unexpected. 
There is probably no duty where the subaltern has greater oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing himself than in the screening duty of 
cavalry. 





NIGHT OPERATIONS. 


By SECOND LIEUTENANT E. L. PHILLIPS, SIXTH CAVALRY. 


CHAPTER II. 
ATTACK AND DEFENSE. 


OMBATS by night arrange themselves into two distinct classes, 
viz: (1) Minor assaults by small bodies of troops from a few 
men to a regiment or squadron, and (2) night attacks proper, 
involving a very considerable force, or the entire army. Minor 
engagements by night are of very common occurrence, and as a 
small force makes little noise, is readily concealed, easily led, and 
requires no difficult maneuvering, such affairs generally offer good 
prospects of success to the assailant. They occur chiefly in connec- 
tion with the outpost service, having for their object the capture 
of pickets, patrols, and detached posts of the enemy, or the origin 
of bridges, defiles, lookouts, or other small points of vantage. 
Sometimes, however, these small attacks may directly weaken 
the enemy’s forces, when they assume a much greater importance. 
Such is the case when used for the purpose of harassing the enemy, 
keeping him perpetually alarmed, depriving him of rest, and de- 
stroying his morale. “HANNIBAL,” says Captain JOHNSON, “once 
harassed a Roman force under the Consul Junius all night, and so 
fatigued it that his victory was easy next day.” And the irregular 
night attacks of small parties of JAcKson’s men upon the British 
before New Orleans is a familiar instance of the same kind of 
action. Again, the enemy’s dispositions may be such that the 
timely attack of a small force at the proper point may cause bodies 
of his own troops to attack each other. There are numerous in- 
stances of this in history, but generally as the result of accident 
rather than of deliberate design. The possibilities, however, are 
great in comparison to the risks, and opportunities must often exist 
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in the course of a campaign, as will appear from the following ex- 
tracts from letters written by General Sir J. W. Firzmayer, K. C. 


B., R. A.: 

“T think, if judiciously done, one or more of the pickets might 
be driven in and a possible panic created, cuusing in large bodies 
the probability of their engaging each other in the dark. 

“This probability struck me very much the night we encamped 
in the valley of the Chernaya, on our way to Sebastopol. The night 
was dark and foggy, and some of the army took up their ground 
long after daylight had disappeared. No one knew who was on his 
right or on his left, or from what direction an enemy might come. 
I am certain, under the circumstances in which we then were, that 
an enterprising enemy, say 100 strong or so, if they bad attacked 
us in any well chosen point, would in all probability have set us 
fighting each other. On other occasions I have seen the same thing, 
and I have been convinced from it that organized attacks of the 
kind, made as I have said, by small bodies, would bea most effective 
way of carrying on war.” 

k * * * * 

“T mentioned in my first letter that our encampment at the 
Chernaya, after the affair at McKenzie’s farm, offered a very favor- 
able opportunity to the Russians for a night attack; but it was not 
the only instance. All the way along from the place of landing it 
was the same. If we had been vigorously and judiciously assailed 


by a small body the night before the Alma, I should not like to say 


what might have happened. 
“There is always the likelihood of much confusion in a large 


body of men roused suddenly from their slumbers, and a panic may 
be the result.” 


And speaking of the action of the assailant in such cases, he 
Bays: 

“As soon as he has set the opposing army in a blaze, he should 
retire, but still firing briskly. In some cases a battery of artillery 
might accompany the party, but keeping well in the rear, and firing 
shell at high angles, well clear of their own men in front, or even 
blank cartridges only. At a certain stage, the more noise made the 
better. Everything should be done to make the attacking party 
appear as large in number and as formidable as possible. 

‘“‘Buglers should be placed at different intervals, and to sound 
tolerably frequently. The men, however, should be warned not to 
act on the bugle sound. They should be guided entirely by a 
whistle, to be furnished to every officer and non-commissioned officer. 
By blowing a low sound every now and then, they would know how 
to keep as well together as might be considered necessary.” 


There is another class of minor operations which, with small 
risks, often produce great results. These are the night raids and 
attacks upon the depots and magazines of the enemy, and upon the 
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vital points of his line of communication, such as bridges, tunnels, 
etc. 

In all these affairs at night surprise is the chief element of suc- 
cess; the great aim, therefore, should be to get within striking dis- 
tance undiscovered by theenemy. Accordingly the chief difficulties 
occur in connection with the night march to the objective points, 
which have already been mentioned. Tactically considered minor 
assaults are extremely simple, and the few principles of night attack 
and defense involved may best be inferred from the ensuing full 
discussion of the regular night engagement. 

Night attacks upon a large scale, as stated in the introductory 
chapter, must be classed among the more rare operations of war. 
The reason for this may be found in the observation of the Duke of 
Wellington: ‘Night attacks upon good troops are seldom success- 
ful.” And of course operations that frequently fail will not often 
be attempted. The cause of ill-success in these operations is readily 
seen. The difficulties attendant upon the mere marching of large 
bodies of troops at night have been shown to be great. Consider 
that these columns must be maneuvered in the darkness over un- 
known grounds, formed in order of attack, deployed into line of 
battle, directed forward amid untold obstacles upon objectives 
indistinctly seen if not quite invisible, and then some of the reasons 
for failure begin to appear. To these add the inevitable confusion 
and terror of battle multiplied a hundredfold by the darkness; and 
remembering that the defender, even though surprised, fights from 
a stationary position, or upon well known terrain where counter 
attacks can be made intelligently in the darkness, and one may well 
wonder that such attacks ever succeed. But they do succeed occa- 
sionally, and then the results are generally greater and far more 
decisive than could have followed from a victory under the usual 
conditions. 

It follows, therefore, that night must offer some great advantages 
as well to an assailant, and that these under certain circumstances 
may even outweigh the disadvantages. These advantages which 
night offers to an assailant are (1) direct, or the circumstances 
favorable to his own action, and (2) indirect, or those unfavorable 
to the action of the defender. The most important of the direct 
advantages are the following: 

1. The diminution of loss. This, perhaps, is the most important 
of all. With modern weapons, and the universal employment of 
field intrenchments by the defender, it will be almost impossible for 
an assailant to cross the wide bullet-swept zone in front of a position 
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by day and arrive with a force sufficient to secure victory. Night, 
however, completely destroys the accuracy of rifle fire, except at 
very short ranges, as every night attack has demonstrated. “In 
the brightest moonlight,” says Captain JoHNson, “the shooting will 
be found less accurate than on the dullest day.” The position once 
reached in force the conditions of fire are equalized, though after 
this stage is reached shock rather than fire action will probably 
determine the issue, and in this the assailant should have the ad- 
vantage. 

2. Simple attack formations possible. All modern elaborate at- 
tack formations and extended order lines are designed for the sole 
purpose of getting the attacking forces over the bullet-swept zone. 
Night largely eliminates this necessity, as shown above, and close 
order lines and the simplest formations may be employed; this mani- 
festly reduces to a large extent the difficulties and dangers of making 
a night assault. The simplicity of formation is illustrated in the 


following instances: 

At Tel El Kebir in 1882, the British army, about 15,000 strong, 
was formed in two long lines, each in column of subdivisions at 
deploying interval. The artillery, forty-two guns, in single line, 
occupied the center, separating the two wings. Here the terrain 


Was an open desert. 

During the battle of Chancellorsville, StckLEs’ corps made a 
counter attack upon JAcKsON’s corps in dense woods on the night 
of May 2d. Two lines of companies, in columns of fours at de- 
ploying interval, were used, and directions were given for com- 
panies to form front into line without command at the first fire of 
the enemy. 

At the capture of Kars, in 1877, the Russians attacked in deep 
independent columns, seven in number—five for real attacks and 
two for demonstration. The artillery did not accompany the 
advance. In this case the terrain was open, but rugged. 

3. The assailant can easily deceive the defender. In battle success 
depends very largely, and often wholly, upon this element. The 
plan of action must be concealed from the adversary till the last 
moment, to which ends feints and false attacks are made. The 
direction and objective of the main attack must be disguised. 
Superior numbers must be concentrated at chosen points, and inferior 
bodies of the enemy overwhelmed before they can be reinforced. 
For all such forms of deception, night offers to the assailant the 
greatest opportunities. 

Very many examples of this might be cited. A notable one is 
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the following: A Prussian army under FREDERICK THE GREAT con- 
fronted the Austrians under Marshal Daun at Hochkireh, in Octo- 
ber, 1758. The Austrians continually strengthened their position 
in front, but on the night of the 14th Marshal Daun took 30,000 
men from his center, moved through the woods by previously pre- 
pared routes, and while it was yet dark, arriving within 200 yards 
of the enemy’s right, commenced a fierce attack. FREDERICK was 
thus defeated and compelled to retire. 

4. Ammunition may be economized. Improved arms and modern 
conditions will lead to an enormous expenditure of ammunition in 
future battles. It will sometimes happen after a long series of 
engagements, or when surrounded by the enemy, that the com- 
mander will find the supply dangerously low, and yet prompt action 
may be imperative; or the system of supplying ammunition on the 
field may be inadequate to the exigencies of a battle. In such cases 
a night attack may wrest a brilliant success from threatened disaster, 
for an assault by night necessitates little or no expenditure of am- 
munition until very near the enemy’s position, and indeed, in very 
many cases the bayonet alone has won the victory. 

5. The artillery preparation in battle is dispensed with. Before an 
assailant can have any hope of carrying the enemy’s position by 
day the way must be prepared by artillery; and as the defender’s 
artillery will endeavor to prevent this by silencing the guns of the 
assailant, a long artillery duel will be the prelude to every battle. 
Should the defender prevail in this contest, thereby depriving the 
assailant’s infantry of the support of his guns, and exposing him to 
an unchecked storm of shrapnel during the advance, defeat must 
generally result from the attempt. A decided inferiority in artil- 
lery, therefore, would, under ordinary conditions, render an attack 
hopeless, even though strong in other arms. In a night attack, 
however, the artillery duel being eliminated, the advantages to the 
assailant in such a case are obvious. 

6. When soldiers from northern latitudes are campaigning in south- 
ern countries in the heated season, exhaustion of the troops may be 
avoided by engaging the enemy at night. This was assigned by Gen- 
eral WoLSELEY as one of the chief reasons for attacking ARABI 
Pasna by night at Tel El Kebir. 

The chief disadvantages which night imposes upon the defender 
alone, thereby aiding the assailant, are as follows: 

1. The defender is taken by surprise. Says CLausewitz: “The 
more an attack resembles a surprise, the more sure can one be of 
success,” and, “fundamentally, every night attack is only a more 
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vehement form of surprise.”” Men suddenly aroused from sleep by 
the attack of an enemy, are easily demoralized. Everywhere is 
darkness, uncertainty, and confusion. It is true that the defender 
knows the terrain, and if counter-assaults can be made, the tables 
may possibly be turned against the assailant; but if the attack be 
properly planned and executed, the nature of the attack, where it 
will strike, and the strength of the attacking force, will all be mat- 
ters of the greatest uncertainty to the defender until too late to 
make the necessary dispositions to meet it. 

2. Certain elements of strength are neutralized. It has already 
been shown how the defender may be superior in artillery, in am- 
munition, or the means of supplying it, and yet be unable to utilize 
these advantages if attacked at night. The same is true in many 
other ways. The defenders may have greatly superior numbers in 
the aggregate, and yet be defeated by the enemy massing his troops 
under cover of darkness, and hurling superior numbers upon a few 
chosen points. Likewise, the defender may possess rifles of greater 
accuracy or longer range; a more perfect organization and better 
training for the elaborate battles of the present day; he may hold a 
position giving great command and an extended view. All such 
advantages will little avail against a night attack. 

3. Certain elements of weakness are magnified. Defective com- 
munications, forces too much disseminated, lack of training, bad 
discipline, low morale, and similar points of inferiority, important 
as they are in action by daylight, are much more so at night, when 
any one of these, if existing to a marked degree, is almost sure to 
occasion defeat. 

Thus far only the intrinsic merits of the night assault, arising 
from its peculiar nature, have been considered; but it will some- 
times happen in the course of a campaign that the circumstances 
will demand an attack by night regardless of the advantages or 
disadvantages peculiar to such action. For example, the enemy’s 
army may be discovered to be so separated, or otherwise placed at a 
disadvantage, that its immediate defeat will be easy, while a few 
hours delay may enable him to rectify his dispositions. In all such 
cases the blow must be delivered at once, whether it be day or 
night. GRant’s campaign in Virginia in 1864 affords a very notable 
instance of such an opportunity lost by delay. For many weeks 
the Army of the Potomac had been marching and fighting costly 
battles about the defenses of Richmond. Petersburg, a key to the 
Confederate capital, was strongly fortified, but the works contained 
few defenders. Grant directed BuTLER to attack the city, at the 
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same time making a flank move toward Petersburg to assist 
him. Hancock joined Smita before the defenses of the city on the 
night of June 15, 1864, but the assault was delayed until morn- 
ing, by which time Ler’s veterans had arrived and manned the 
works. The result was to entail much unnecessary bloodshed upon 
the Army of the Potomac, and to delay the fall of Petersburg until 
April, 1865. 

Captain McCasg, in an address before the Southern Historical 
Society, quoted in ‘Lee’s Memoirs,” says: “The prize was now 
within his grasp had he boldly advanced, and the moon shining 
brightly highly favored such enterprise; but Smrru, it would seem, 
though possessed of considerable professional skill, was not endowed 
with that intuitive sagacity which swiftly discerns the chances of 
the moment, and thus halting on the very threshold of decisive 
victory, contented himself with partial success, and having relieved 
his divisions in the captured works with Hancock’s troops, waited 
for the morning.” 

The following vivid account of the same incident by a member 
of Hancock’s corps gives the situation in greater detail. It also 
shows the attitude of the soldiers with respect to night fighting, 
from which it will be seen that a commander of experienced troops 
need have no hesitation on this score: 


“Infantry hurried past us; batteries rolled by. 

‘Hours were worth millions of dollars cach on this flank 
movement. They were really priceless, and we dawdled away three 
of them in getting a little food into our haversacks. 

“Then we marched. We were in high spirits; we marched 
free. Every man in the Second Corps knew that we had outmarched 
the Confederates. We knew that some of our troops were assaulting 
the Confederate works at Petersburg. The booming of the cannon 
cheered us. We were tired, hungry, worn with six weeks of con- 
tinuous and bloody fighting and severe marching; but now that we, 
the enlisted men of the Second Corps, knew that at last a flank 
march had been successful, we wanted to push on and get into the 
fight and capture Petersburg. We knew that we had outmarched 
Lee’s veterans, and that our reward was at hand. The Second 
Corps was in fine mettle. Onall sides I heard men assert that 
Petersburg and Richmond were ours; that the war would virtually 
be ended in less than twenty-four hours. 

“Night came. The almost full moon arose above the woods and 
gold-flecked the dust column which arose above us. We had heard 
heavy firing about sundown, and judged that we should be drawing 
near the battle line. 

‘We ali exclaimed: ‘The city is ours! We have outmarched 
them!’ and we strode on through the dense dust clouds, with 
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parched throats, footsore and weary. Nota grumble did I hear; 
but with set jaw we toiled on, intent on capturing Petersburg before 
the Army of Northern Virginia got behind the works. It was 
‘march, march, march! no straggling now. It is far better to march 
to-night than to assault earthworks defended by LEE’s men to- 
morrow. Hurry along! hurry, burry, hurry!’ And we marched 
our best. 

“We asked how far it was to the battle line. ‘Only a few 
hundred yards,’ they replied. Then we asked what Confederate 
troops were ahead of us. They answered, with a scornful laugh, 
‘Petersburg militia.’ 

‘The soldiers halted for an instant. They examined their rifles 
and shifted their cartridge-boxes to a position where they could get 
at them easily, and then drank deeply from their canteens. Their 
belts were tightened, blanket-rolls shifted, the last bits of bard-tack 
the men had been chewing were swallowed, and their mouths again 
filled with water and rinsed out, and then throughout the ranks 
murmurs arose of ‘Now for it! Put us into it, Hancock, my boy! 
We will end this damned rebellion to-night!’ and we laughed lowly, 
and our hearts beat high. Soon we heard commands given to the 
infantry, and they marched off. My battery moved forward, twisted 
obliquely in and out among the stumps, and then the guns swung 
into battery on a cleared space. 

“And then—and then—we went to cooking. That night was 
made to fight on. A bright and almost full moon shone above us. 
The Confederate earthworks were in plain view before us—earth- 
works which we knew were bare of soldiers. There was a noisy 
tire from the Confederate pickets in front of us. So unnerved and 
frightened were they that their bullets sang high above us. We 
cooked and ate, and fooled the time away. This when every intel- 
ligent man in the Second Corps knew that not many miles away the 
columns of the Army of Northern Virginia were marching furiously 
to save Petersburg and Richmond and the Confederacy. 

“And we knew that once they got behind the earthworks in our 
front we could not drive them out. Still we cooked and ate, and 
sat idly looking into one another’s eyes, questioningly at first, then 
impatiently, and then angrily. Gradually the fact that we were 
not to fight that night impressed itself on us. I walked over to the 
limber of my gun, opened my knapsack, and took out a campaign 
map and a pair of compasses. Returning to the fire the map was 
spread on the ground. As I measured the distances a group of ex- 
cited soldiers gathered around and watched the work. We had the 
less distance to march, about nine bours the start, and allowing for 
the time lost at the crossing of the James River we were, at 11 P. ., 
four or five hours ahead of the Army of Northern Virginia. ‘Will 
they be in the works by morning, men?’ I asked; and all answered, 
‘By Gop, they will.’” 

From the foregoing discussion it will appear that great as are 
the objections to the night attack, it nevertheless offers many com- 
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pensating advantages, and, when opportune, most decisive results 
may ensue; for an army crushed in the night will organize a retreat 
under the greatest disadvantages. Whether the occasion is one 
suitable for the use of the night attack or otherwise, like all such 
questions in war, must be determined by the judgment of the com- 
mander, after weighing all the conditions and circumstances of the 
case. Here no rules can be followed witb safety —generalship alone 
will suffice. Having determined upon a night attack, it remains to 
be seen upon what principles it should be conducted. 

All battle plans are based primarily upon a knowledge of the 
position and dispositions of the enemy; and secondarily upon a 
knowledge of the intervening terrain. It is presumed that a com- 
mander will be especially well informed upon both points before 
hazarding a night attack. 

The plan, says Captain Jonnson, should have three ends in view, 
viz: Simplicity, decision, secrecy; and he lays down the following 
principles: 

1. To ensure simplicity. 


1. The columns of attack should be few, and they should be 
kept together as long as possible. This enables the officer in com- 
mand of the whole expedition to supervise the different columns 


during the advance, and to make sure that unforeseen difficulties do 
not overcome the perseverance of subordinates. During WAsuHING- 
Ton’s celebrated raid on the Hessians at Trenton, on Christmas Day 
of 1776, one of his columns finding great difficulty in passing the 
river, gave up the attempt, and its commander, Colonel CADWALLA- 
DER, wrote to his chief: ‘I imagine the badness of the night must 
have prevented you from passing over as you intended.” 


2. The numbers employed should be as small as is consistent 
with the requirements of each particular case. This also helps 
towards secrecy, and lessens the penalties in case of failure. It is 
the power for mischief given small bodies by darkness that has 
been one of the principal recommendations of nocturnal enterprises. 

3. Ruses and tricks being apt to introduce a certain amount of 
complexity into the plans, are objectionable. On the other hand, 
feints and false attacks are nearly always useful, but they must be 
made with sufficient energy and force to attract serious attention. 

4. Every party should have a fixed destination, or iimit to its 
first advance. Under favorable circumstances, however, the main 
attacks may be directed to push beyond their original destinations, 
and false attacks to become real, with one important proviso, viz: 
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that this extended action shall only be in the first instance at- 
tempted by small detachments, unless the leaders are perfectly sure 
of their ground, and the danger of confusion is very small. 

5. The routes selected should be easy to recognize, as short and 
direct as circumstances will allow, and they should lie as far as 
possible on low ground and in the shade. The last condition is to 
assist in the secrecy of the movements; and the others are not only 
necessary to facilitate the arrival at the appointed destination in 
proper time, but also to simplify the rallying of the troops in case 
of failure, for as a rule the line of flight or retreat will be in the 
same direction as the last part of the advance, and beaten troops 
will not have time or coolness sufficient to follow a circuitous path. 

6. Signals for the commencement of certain movements have 
often caused mistakes, and it would appear best to fix, when pos- 
sible, a precise time for every part of the action. To insure punc- 
tuality and co-operation, the staff officers or leaders of all the 
detachments should set their watches together before starting on 
the enterprise. 


2. To Insure Decision. 


1. A sufficient number of officers with each detachment should 


be thoroughly acquainted with the plans, so that the original lead- 
ers can be at once replaced, if they are placed hors de combat. 


2. The attacking force must be thoroughly equipped with 
means for overcoming obstacles, and for entrenching the captured 
position, such as hay-bags for filling ditches, scaling ladders, fas- 
cines, gabions, axes, and other tools. 

3. The composition of the columns and their order of march 
should be arranged to insure rapidity of movement. The delay 
that may be caused to troops advancing in the dark, by unexpected 
obstructions, is so great, and the advantages to the defense thus 
gained so manifold, that such are very likely to be met with, and 
consequently a detachment of engineers should form a part of every 
column, and be placed near its head. This detachment may often 
have to be of considerable strength, as the use of explosives will 
seldom. be admissible. It appears to be a generally accepted 
maxim that cavalry and artillery should be kept separate from the 
infantry, and that, if they must accompany the columns, they 
should be placed in the rear during the advance, and in front 
during a retrograde movement. The former, if suddenly assailed 
and driven in, will probably produce confusion in the infantry, and 
the latter can be of little or no use in the dark. 
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4. All the columns sbould have competent guides. 

5. The assailants should have some clear distinctive badge 
whereby to recognize one another. Watchwords and countersigns 
have sometimes been of use, but with them mistakes may arise, and 
the enemy may find them out and profit by the knowledge. 


3. To Insure Secrecy. 


1. The intention and the plans should at first be communicated 
to as few persons as possible; but it should be remembered that 
supervision and direction are very difficult in the obscurity of the 
night, and so every one, if possible, should have some idea of what 
die has to do before the operations are actually commenced. 

2. Striking of lights and smoking must be strictly prohibited. 
Even signals made by trained men with proper appliances are 
objectionable, but they can be used so as to avoid the notice of the 
enemy, while lights struck to read an order or a watch, or the 
glow of a pipe, cannot be concealed. The enforcement of this rule 
has always been difficult, and can only be effected by the closest 
supervision on the part of the subordinate leaders. 

3. The silence must be as complete as possible, and be main- 
tained until the last moment. This rule has no exception during 
the approach to the position, and should only be modified in the 
actual combat in the cases of feints and false attacks, and of raids 
made to harass the enemy’s repose. If any posts of the enemy lie 
in the line of advance, or any of his patrols are met with, they 
must be dealt with silently. 

4, The attack must never fire. The rifles should not be loaded. 
The only weapon to be used is the bayonet. This is the keystone 
of offensive tactics by night. The shooting can have no accuracy 
in the dark, while it is a well-known fact that firing has a tendency 
to cause halting, which may in turn lead to a recoil in the line, and 
it is extremely difficult to stop when once begun. Again, firing, 
while it causes the attack to slacken, gives the defense an idea of 
the position of the point attacked, and of the strength of the assail- 
ants. 

Nearly all military writers have expressly stated that the attack 
must not fire a shot before daylight, and, as a rule, an injunction to 
that effect has formed part of the orders for all night enterprises. 

In the orders for experimental maneuvers in Russia in 1881, it 
was laid down that it was to be explained to the men “that in night 
marching, noise, more especially firing, smoking pipes, in fact, 
everything that can draw the enemy’s attention, is a crime,” and 
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“that a night attack ought to be carried out with the greatest 
quickness, ¢. e., there should be no firing. The rush should be 
made quietly, without the cheer, and the work done silently with 
the bayonet.” 

The exceptions to the foregoing hard and fast rule are quite 
clear, and need cause no confusion. They occur when the attack 
is a false one, forming part of a combined operation; when the 
attack is made simply to harass the enemy and to deprive his 
troops of rest. In both these enterprises noise, and therefore 
firing, is the chief means for attaining the end. But in the second 
sort, care must be taken to get as close to the hostile position as 
possible before commencing, so as to gain the full effects of surprise. 

All the above tactical rules or considerations point to one con- 
clusion—that the assailants in night operations should move and 
fight in close order, a fact recognized and emphasized by most 


writers. 

The formation to be used in attack must be simple, but no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down, as may be done for an attack by 
day. The commander must be competent to devise a system of his 
own, adapted to the circumstances of the particular case. Never- 


theless, nearly all night attacks that have occurred belong distinctly 
to one or the other of the two classes already referred to heretofore 
viz: the attack in extended line, and the attack in several columns 
more or less independent. 

In either type nearly the entire force of the assailant is thrown 
forward upon the enemy at once, supports and reserves having little 
use; for flank attacks and all the complicated measures to which 
the defender might resort by day will scarcely be possible at night, 
and provision need not be made to meet them. Indeed, should re- 
serves be held in rear, they could hardly be maneuvered with suffi- 
cient celerity and precision to insure good results. In all probability 
the force so employed would exercise no material influence upon the 
action, if indeed they did not commit some fatal blunder in the 
darkness by firing upon their own troops. Surprise and the sudden 
overwhelming of the enemy before he can recover are the essentials 
of success, and these are best secured by throwing the whole avail- 
able force upon him at once, keeping in reserve merely a small body 
of troops to occupy the position in case of success, or to cover a 
retreat in case of defeat. 

The attack in extended line is obviously best adapted to open 
terrain. Line of small columns at deploying intervals with con- 
necting files should be maintained until the enemy’s fire is encoun- 
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tered, when they may deploy. A single line may be used, or two 
or three, closely following and supporting each other, in which case 
if any fire action is to be permitted during the advance, it must be 
confined to the first line. 

In case the independent column formation be adopted, great care 
must be taken in planning and executing it, that the several columns 
be accurately directed upon their proper objectives, and that their 
movements be so accurately timed as to secure perfect order and 
concert of action. The number of columns, their front, depth and 
strength will all depend upon circumstances of terrain or otherwise. 

Whatever be the plan of action every possible measure must be 
taken to make the surprise complete. To this the outposts should 
be eluded or captured; or, if this is not practicable, the tide of as- 
sault should sweep the outposts on before it, reaching the enemy’s 
position simultaneously with them. 

Thus far the subject of the night attack has been considered only 
from the standpoint of the assailant. Knowing what the enemy 
can and ought to do in case he attacks, the defender must adopt all 
practicable measures to foil any atterpt he can make. The first 
and greatest defensive measure, therefore, is a strong and vigilant 
outpost service, with numerous and distant detached posts and 
patrols, which shall prevent the surprise upon which the success of 
the assault will largely depend. Furthermore, when an army occu- 
pies a position in the presence of the enemy; the necessary recon- 
naissances should be promptly made, and the commander should 
devise a plan of action to be pursued in case of a night attack on 
any part of the lines where such would be practicable. Only the 
minor details, such as the places of assembly in case of alarm, need 
be communicated to the rank and file, but the higher officers should 
know the whole plan of the defense. Such measures should aim 
primarily ‘at a counter surprise of the assailant, for if this can be 
effected his defeat will ordinarily be assured. A sudden counter- 
charge just before the assailant reaches the position affords the 
readiest means of accomplishing this end, though an ambuscade 
upon the line of his advance, if time permitted, will be more certain 
and more effectual. Even if the assailant, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, be met by a cool, steady fire from the position. he will be 
greatly disconcerted, and in the majority of cases completely re- 
pulsed. Obstacles should be freely used, for which purpose barbed 
wire will be invaluable. It is seen with difficulty at night, and 
freely used it alone may completely foil an assailant. 

Telegraphic or telephonic communication should be maintained 
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between all parts of the army and headquarters. Too much im- 
portance cannot be attached to this, for concert of action will depend 
upon it, and prompt reports from all points may enable false attacks 
to be distinguished from real ones. 

“One of the difficulties of the staff of the defending force,” says 
Captain JoHNSON, “is to recognize the position of the point attacked. 
To assist in doing so, a set map (7. e., one properly adjusted to the 
meridian) placed on some commanding spot near the headquarters, 
will be found of great use.” 

Roads, lateral communications in rear of the position, points of 
assembly of the different regiments, brigades, etc., should always 
be indicated by lights of various colors, so shaded as not to be 
visible from the direction of the enemy. These will be of incal- 
culable assistance to the troops in case of attack. 

Guns may often be trained upon ground which the enemy is 
likely to cross, and by means of secondary sights, some execution 
may be done at night in case the enemy advances from this direc- 
tion. 

Fires may be kept burning uear the outer edge of the outpost 
line, especially near roads or other points where the enemy is likely 
to appear in force; but great caution should be taken that no fires 
be permitted near, or in rear of, the position. 

This leads us to the concluding topic of the present chapter, 
viz: the influence of the electric searchlight upon nocturnal 
operations. 

Heretofore sieges have always been characterized by numerous 
and varied night operations. As the investing works drew near to 
the defenses, new parallels and approaches could be constructed 
only under cover of darkness, for by day the working parties would 
be speedily annihilated before the new works could be completed 
sufficiently to give cover.. The defenders, too, made frequent sorties 
by night upon the investing lines and upon the working parties. 
In future, however, fortified places will certainly be provided with 
electric searchlights, and the besiegers in the trenches will be sub- 
jected to a fire as deadly by night as by day. The result will be that 
the assailant must seek to shelter his working parties, not by dark- 
ness, but by an overwhelming fire upon the defenders, for which 
daylight is obviously more advantageous. 

Whether armies in the field will carry portable searchligbts, is a 
doubtful question as yet. The authors of “The Great War of 
189-,” a forecast of the next great European war, believe that such 
will be the case, for they suppose a battle between the German and 
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Russian forces to be fought at Alexandrovo by electric light. This 
idea seems rather visionary, however. The machinery requisite for 
the production of electricity —steam engines, dynamos, etc.,—is 
extremely heavy and cumbersome, and ill-adapted to accompany 
the movements of an army in the field in these days of extreme 
mobility. One or two lights might accompany the train for use in 
exceptional cases, such asa night cannonade of an important point, 
or to watch and cover a distant bridge or a defile during the night, 
for which purpose they would be invaluable; but it is not believed 
that the searchlight will prove sufficiently practicable to exert any 
very considerable influence upon the nocturnal operations of an 
army in the field. 


CHAPTER III. 
AMBUSH AND STRATAGEM. 


Ambuscades on a small scale for the capture of an outpost, a 
patrol, a drove of cattle, a convoy of stores or the like, are of very 
common occurrence in all campaigns. On the other hand the greater 
operations of this character, such as were common in former times, 
are now seldom resorted to, and are no longer considered impor- 
tant. The reason for this is easily discovered in the vast size of 
modern armies, their extreme vigilance, and their more perfect 
knowledge of the country in which they operate. There is one use 
of the ambuscade on a Jarge scale, however, that has lost none of 
its importance in recent times: it isas a means of resisting a night 
attack, already alluded to. Information of the enemy’s intended 
assault will sometimes be obtained beforehand, when a body of 
troops should be placed in ambush in a suitable position to surprise 
him during hisadvance. The assailant will generally move forward 
with a very small advance guard, if any at all, in order to avoid 
detection until the last moment, and his surprise, therefore, will be 
easy. Even when there is no knowledge of the enemy’s intention, 
ambuscades offer the strongest safeguards against a night attack. 
A comparatively small body of troops may accomplish the greatest 
results in this way, with little risk. 

The place of ambush must be chosen with care and judgment, 
according to the terrain and probable lines of advance, and the fol- 
lowing simple precautions recommended by Duparca, should be 
carefully observed : 

“As soon as the troops are in ambuscade they should observe 
increased attention. Talking, smoking, moving about, or going off 
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upon any pretext, making any kind of noise, and lighting a fire, 
should all be forbidden. Going to sleep should be especially pro- 
hibited. All the soldiers must remain awake and ever in constant 
readiness for combat. The infantry should sit or lie down, and in 
either case their arms should be placed on the ground; for if they 
remain standing with their arms in their hands, or if they sit with 
them between their legs, a gun might be accidentally discharged 
(as they are all loaded) and thus betray the existence of the am- 
buscade.”’ 

We now turn to the consideration of stratagems, by which term 
we designate all the infinite variety of tricks, feints and deceptions 
not properly connected with the tactics of the battlefield. During 
the siege of Lille, in 1708, the French were threatened with disaster 
on account of the lack of powder. The Chevalier de Luxemburg 
was sent from Duai to introduce a convoy of ammunition into Lille. 
He collected 150 grenadiers and 2,000 cavalry, each carrying a mus- 
ket, a bayonet, and a bag of fifty pounds of powder. To deceive 
the enemy, these troops assumed the dress of the Dutch soldiers. 
The convoy reached the camp of the besiegers upon a dark night, 
and represented itself as bringing ammunition to the allies, and 
being pursued by the French. A sentinel hailed them in Dutch, 
and an officer replied in the same language, “Soldiers of Marlbor- 
ough.” The captain of the guard scrutinized them more closely 
but all his questions were satisfactorily answered, and the gate was 
opened. Nearly the entire convoy thus succeeded in penetrating 
the lines of the besiegers and entering the city. 

History is filled with those occurrences, all of the most varied 
character; sometimes of little importance, sometimes more weighty 
than a victory in battle. Occasionally they take place by day, but 
generally darkness is essential to success. 

Interesting and important as are these operations in every war, 
they constitute a sphere in which the military student will search 
in vain for scientific rules or precedents. Each scheme is born 
wholly of the circumstances and the occasion; therefore, the only 
rule that can be laid down is that grand old military maxim that is 
responsible for more victories than all others combined: “Study the 
circumstances, and be not afraid to act accordingly.’ Here the com- 
mander cannot rely upon teaching or experience, but must invariably 
devise new methods, for the old will fail. 

HANNIBAL, with his entire army, was hemmed up in Campania, 
the only exit a mountain pass, and that held by a Roman army 
under Fasius. Disaster seemed inevitable. Fasius, extremely 
cautious, watched every move of his great antagonist. HANNIBAL 
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knowing his nature, collected a great herd of oxen, tied fire brands 
to their horns, and caused them to be driven off during the night 
toward some bypaths over the mountains. Fasius eagerly seized 
the baited hook. The Romans marched away to meet the Cartha- 
genian oxen, while the Carthagenian soldiers marched through the 
pass. 

In the foregoing essay it is believed that the importance of 
night operations in land warfare has been demonstrated to be great. 
They should be thoroughly studied by every officer, not merely in 
order that he may attack his enemy by night, for this he may not 
care to do, but also in order that he may be prepared to meet the 
enemy’s blows directed against himself. Let no reader of this 
essay imitate FREDERICK THE GREAT: ‘For my own part,” said he, 
“T am determined never to attack by night;” but his enemy did 
not so determine, and FrepERIcK himself was defeated in the most 
celebrated night attack in history, that at Hochkirch, October 14, 
1758. 





SCOTT AND HARNEY—AN OFFICIAL EPISODE OF THE 
MEXICAN WAR. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Brazos SANTIAGO, January 28, 1847. 

Sir: —I beg your attention to the accompanying papers (num- 
bered 1 to 6), touching the conduct of Colonel Harney, United 
States Second Dragoons, who is evidently seeking an issue with me 
to be tried by the President, and in succession, by Congress and 
the public. 

In the conduct of the important expedition with which I am 
charged, I think myself reasonably entitled to the selection, from 
the mass of the officers under my command, of the chiefs of the 
staff, of the dragoons and artillery, and to send away, on any 
proper military duty, any senior officer of either branch of service 
(1 speak only of the regular army) whose presence might inter- 
fere with such selection. Such right of selection has always been 
exercised by commanding generals in the field, who are, in their 
commissions, their lives and fame, eminently responsible for the 
results of their expeditions or campaigns. All junior officers are, 
at least in the first instance, only responsible to their commanders 
in the field. 

In my opinion, and on the high responsibility to which I have 
alluded, Major Sumner, of the Second Dragoons, is a much safer 
and more efficient commander of the cavalry in question (compa- 
nies of the First and Second Dragoons) than Colonel Harney of 
the Second of those regiments. That particular command is entirely 
too important to the success of my expedition to allow me to leave 
anything to hazard which it is in my power to control in advance. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with high respect, your obedient 
servant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 


P. S.—It may be proper to add that I knew nothing of, and had 
consequently nothing to do with the arrest of Colonel Harney until 
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I received the charge and specifications, although I saw a paper of 
instructions the day before from Brevet Brigadier-General Wort 
to an officer directing the arrest of Colonel Harney, if the latter 
had, as bad been rumored, resumed the command of the regular 
dragoons in question. I am, therefore, in no respect “the accuser 
or prosecutor” of Colonel Harney inthis instance. See Sec. 1, Act 
May 29, 1830. Brevet Brigadier-General Wort, Colonel Harney 
and myself are many miles apart frem each other. W. S. 


Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 


(1) HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Brazos SANTIAGO, January 22, 1847. 


S1r:— Major-General Scorr desires me to say that upon the re- 
ceipt of this communication you will turn over your command to 
the next senior officer, and proceed yourself, personally, to Major- 
General Taytor’s headquarters, to whom you will report for duty 
with the dragoons that remain under his command. 

I am, very respectfully, etc., ete., H. L. SCOTT, 


A. A. A. General. 
Colonel W. S. Harney, Second Dragoons, etc., Matamoras. 


(2) HeEApQuaRTERS SEcOND Drawoons, 
Maramoras, Mexico, January 23, 1847. 

Sir:—Your letter of the 22d inst., directing me to turn over my 
command and to report personally to the headquarters of Major 
General Tay or for duty with the companies of my regiment there, 
has just been received. 

I cannot disguise my surprise at the unexpected nature of this 
order, and my extreme regret that it should have been given just at 
the moment when my feelings were deeply enlisted in the success 
of an enterprise in which I had fully hoped to share the dangers 
and privations of my regiment. It was my ill-fortune to be sepa- 
rated from that portion of the regiment which participated in the 
recent actions with the enemy, and I looked forward with much 
pleasure and great pride to the time when I should see active ser- 
vice under the orders of Major-General Scorr. I shall not speak 
of the injustice which I consider to be done in separating me from 
seven companies of my regiment and ordering me on duty with the 
remaining two. The -bare mention of the fact is the only allusion 
which I design to make on the present occasion, but it is proper to 
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mention: that those two companies, by a letter which I received 
yesterday from General Wort, are expected here in seven or ten 
days, and that I was instructed to unite them with that portion of 
the regiment now here. 

This fact, I must believe, escaped the attention of the command- 
ing general when your letter was written, and I now hope that he 
will take it into full consideration and reverse the painful order 
which I have just received. 

If other motives, to which I dare not allude, influenced General 
Scorr in this decision, I have but to remark that it is natural that 
he should select those officers from whom he might expect a hearty 
codperation; but that, to accomplish this, I do not believe he would 
do an act of injustice, and if my recent conduct can be taken as an 
earnest of my endeavors to further his views to the fullest extent, 
that I can appeal to it with the greatest confidence. 

I have turned over my command, and should it not be deemed 
expedient to change the order under consideration, I have to request 
that I may be informed at what point I may find the headquarters 
of Major-General Taytor. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. S. HARNEY, 
Colonel Second Dragoons. 
Lieutenant H. L. Scott, A. A. A. G., Headquarters of the Army. 


(3) HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Brazos SANTIAGO, January 24, 1847. 


Sir:— Your communication of the 23d instant, relative to your 
command, was this morning received through Brevet Brigadier- 
General WortH, and I am directed by Major-General Scorr to reply 
as follows: 

When he made his arrangements, which now cannot be changed, 
to give Major SumMNER the command of the regular cavalry called 
for by him (Major-General Scorr) from the army under the imme- 
diate command of Major-General Tay tor, he (Major-General Scorr) 
expected the detachments would be made up, in nearly equal parts, 
from the First and Second Dragoons. 

Besides the squadron of the Second, with Major-General Tay Lor, 
who, probably, will be back at Monterey to-day or to-morrow, Cap- 
tain HuNTER’s company of the same regiment is to be soon mounted, 
and to return to the orders of Major-General Taytor. That gen- 
eral, itis presumed (though Major-General Scorr has not given and 
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does not expect to give any order on the subject), may, probably, 
unite the two companies of the First, with the three of the Second, 
all of which will be under his command, and also a sixth company 
(Second Dragoons) soon expected out under Lieutenant SIBLey. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


H. b.. SCOTT, A.:AL AG. 
To Colonel W.S. Harney, Second Dragoons. 


(4) Matamoras, Mexico, January 25, 1847. 


Sir:— Your communication of the 24th instant was received 
last night, and I hasten to return a reply. 

In my letter of the 23d I endeavored to explain my position, 
and to disabuse the mind of Major-General Scorrt in relation to any 
preconceived views he may have formed to my prejudice. It was 
humiliating to do so, but I deemed it my duty, in the present state 
of affairs, to make any reasonable sacrifice to preserve harmony, 
and to enable me to accompany this portion of my regiment into 
the field. Your reply has disappointed me; if not a revocation of 
your order, I at least expected that some good and sufficient reason 
would be given for depriving me of my regiment, or that reparation 
would be made to me for it in another quarter; with this view I 
relinquished my command. By your letter referred to, you have 
not only deprived me of my regiment but you have placed my 
junior, the major of my own regiment, in command of it; and the 
imaginary command to which you have been pleased to allude I 
consider as entirely inadequate to the one you would force me to 
relinquish, even should it ever be brought into existence. If Gen- 
eral Scorr does not deem me capable of discharging my appropriate 
duties, he may arrest, but he shall not unresistingly degrade me. 
It is painful to be driven to this alternative. I have endeavored to 
avoid the issue; it has been forced on me, and I must abide by the 
judgment of my peers. As long as I am a colonel I shall claim the 
command of my regiment; it is a right which I hold by my com- 
mission and the laws of the land, and no authority short of the 
President of the United States can legally deprive me of it. In 
adopting this course I feel that 1 am not only defending my own, 
but the rights of every officer of the army. It is true another 
course is open to me, but it is well known by your presence with 
the army that an important expedition against the enemy is at 
hand, and my desire to participate in it will not allow me to await 
redress by an appeal to higher authority. It is in full view of all 
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the consequences in which I may be involved that I have taken this 
step. Ido it with no desire to show a spirit of insubordination, but 
because I believe my honor and my character as a soldier involved 
in the issue. I have no hope that anything I may say will alter 
your determination; to discuss the subject further would be useless ; 
and I have only to add, that I have assumed the command of my 
regiment and will accompany it to the mouth of the river. 


[ am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. S. HARNEY, 
Colonel Second Dragoons. 
Major-General Winfield Scott, Commander-in-Chief U.S. Army. 


(5) 
CHARGES AND SPECIFICATIONS PREFERRED AGAINST COLONEL 
W. S. HARNEY, OF THE SECOND REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS. 


CHARGE— DISOBEDIENCE OF ORDERS AND INSUBORDINATE CONDUCT. 


Specification Ist. In this, that Colonel W. S. Harney, Second 
Regiment of Dragoons, having been instructed by Major General 
W. Scorr, commanding the army, in an official communication bear- 
ing date Brazos Santiago, 22d January, 1847, “to relinquish the 
command of that portion of his, the said Colonel HaRney’s regi- 
ment, which had reached Matamoras, and then to repair to the 
headquarters of, and personally report to Major General Tay tor,” 
did fail to set out as instructed as aforesaid. 

Specification 2d. In this, that the said Colonel W. S. Harney, 
Second Kegiment of Dragoons, did, after having relinquished the 
command of the troops aforesaid, as instructed as aforesaid, resume 
the command of the same; and that after receiving the reiterated 
orders of Major General Scorr, dated Brazos Santiago, January 24, 
1847, and in defiance of such repeated orders. 

This, near Matamoras, Mexico, on or about the 25th of January, 
1847. 

Testimony. Written instructions of General Scott, dated 22d 
and 24th of January, 1847. Colonel Harney’s letters in acknowl- 
edgment and reply, dated January 23d and January 25th, 1847. 


By order of General Worru. 
J. C. PEMBERTON, 


First Lieutenant, A. A. A. General. 
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(6) HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Brazos Santiaco, January 28, 1847. 


Sir :—-Major General Scorr has just received a charge, with two 
specifications against you, signed by order of Brigadier General 
Worth, a copy of which [ herewith enclose. 

Considering your well known and long continued hostility to 
Major General Scort, and that it may, however erroneously, be sup- 
posed that a reciprocal feeling has been generated on his part; and 
considering the perfect confidence that all may entertain in the 
honor and impartiality of our officers generally and almost univer- 
sally, I am instructed by Major General Scorr to say, you may, if 
done promptly, select yourself from the officers near at hand, any 
seven, nine, eleven or thirteen, to compose the court for your trial 
on that charge and its specification, and that he, Major General 
Scort, will immediately order them to assemble accordingly. 

As the troops in this neighborhood will be required to commence 
embarking on the arrival of the transports, now hourly expected 
for them, a list of the officers to compose the court, signed by your 
hand, is expected by the return of the bearer, and that he will be 
instructed to wait for such list two hours only. 

I enclose, to facilitate your action, a list of the officers for court- 
martial duty at camp Palo Alto, from whom you are at liberty to 
select, as well as from the officers of the Second Dragoons, regiment 
of mounted riflemen and infantry, at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. LL. SCOET; 
A. A. A. General. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WaAsHINGTON, February 22, 1847. 


Sir:—I have received your letter of the 28th ultimo, with the 
enclosures, numbered from 1 to 6, inclusive, in relation to the arrest 
of Colonel W. S. Harney. These papers have been submitted tu 
the President, and I am directed by him to say that he regrets the 
occurrence. Recognizing, as he does to the fullest extent, your 
rights as commanding general in the field, and disposed to sustain 
you in the ample exercise of them, he is not at liberty, as com- 
mander-in-chief, to overlook the consideration that the officers under 
you have their rights, which is equally his duty to sustain. 

In the case as you have presented it, he does not discover a suffi- 
cient cause for the order depriving Colonel Harney of the command 
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which appropriately belonged to him, and devolving it upon his 
inferior in rank. Without intending to approve of the conduct of 
Colonel Harney in disobeying your orders, the President deems it 
proper to apprise you of his opinion that Colonel Harney had good 
cause to complain of that order, as derogatory to his rights, and he 
hopes that the matter has been reconsidered by you and that the 
Colonel has been restored to his appropriate command. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. L. MARCY, 
Secretary of War. 

Major-General Winfield Scott, Commanding the Army of the United States in Mexico. 


CORRESPONDENCE ACCOMPANYING THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
COURT-MARTIAL IN THE CASE OF COLONEL W. S. HARNEY. 
Camp Pages, Texas, January 28, 1847. 
Sir:—I feel deeply indebted to Major-General Scorr for his 
magnanimity in allowing me to select the members of my court, 
but there are many reasons why I should decline this privilege. It 
is sufficient that I regard the charge on which I am to be tried as 
involving a general principle, which shall not be decided by a court 
of my friends, or persons from whom I should look for favor, but 
by impartial judges who are to render judgment in a case where the 
rights of all are concerned. Wholly concurring in the views enter- 
tained by Major-General Scorr, “in the honor of our officers gener- 
ally and almost universally,” I leave with him the entire selection 
of the court, requesting to be excluded the first and third officers 
named on the list which you enclosed. In regard to the feelings of 
personal hostility alluded to by Major-General Scorr, I am not 
aware that any act of mine can indicate such a feeling towards 
General Scort, so clearly as his own attempt to remove me from my 
proper command will evince in the estimation of all. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM S. HARNEY, 
Lieutenant H. L. Scott, A. D. C. Colonel Second Dragoons. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY. 
Brazos Santiago, January 30, 1847. 


Sir:— Major General Scorr has instructed me to say that the 
application of Colonel W. S. Harney, Dragoons, for any endorse- 
mentor letter written by Brigadier-General WortnH, on forwarding 
Colonel Harney’s letter of the 23d instant, is irregular, and can 
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not be granted. Brigadier-General WorrtH is himself at hand, and 
can be required to give oral testimony in the case if needed. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. G. 
To Captain W. W. Mackall, A. D. C., Judge Advocate, General Court Martial. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Court :— In answer to General Scort’s refusal 
to give up the letter of endorsement, written by Brevet-Brigadier 
General Worrtu in forwarding my remonstrance of the 23d instant, 
I beg leave to state that it is not for General Scorr to decide what 
evidence may or may not be proper for this court to receive in my 
defense ; that it is a matter for the decision of the court, and itis to be 
presumed the members are fully competent to decide the question 
without any instruction from the Commanding General of the 
army. In my letter yesterday to the Judge Advocate, I stated that 
I considered this document important to my defense; in my letter 
of the 23d I alluded to my recent conduct which had come under 
the notice of General Wortn, and I desire to know what he may 
have said on the subject. As the whole testimony on the part of 
the prosecution is documentary, is it not right and just to allow me 
the use of such documents as may aid to my acquittal? Why were 
General’s Scort’s letters sent before the court, if oral testimony is 
more regular, when the writer is at band? . Indeed, I do not see 
how General Wortn’s endorsement can be separated from the main 
document, and I am sure if he bad made any statements derogatory 
to my capacity to command, that they would have been produced 
on the part of the prosecution. Iam entitled to General Worrtu’s 
oral testimony, I know, but I prefer this document, and I leave it 
to the court to decide whether I am entitled to this letter or not. 

Respectfully submitted, WILLIAM S. HARNEY, 
Colonel Second Dragoons. 
Court Room, January 31, 1847. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY. 
Brazos SAantiaGo, January 31, 1847. 
Sir:—I have just received your note as Judge Advocate of the 
general court-martial, of which Colonel CLark is president, giving 
me the decision of the court that a certain letter to me, from 
Brevet Brigadier-General WortH, transmitting one of the 23d instant 
from Colonel Harney to me, is legal evidence, which decision orders 
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you, as Judge Advocate, to require of me that paper, viz: the said 
letter to me from Brevet Brigadier-General Wortu, although I had, 
by a note to you of yesterday, declined, on the call of Colonel Har- 
NEY, to furnish that letter, on the ground expressly stated, that that 
general officer was near at hand, and might be called to testify to 
the zeal, etc., of Colonel HARNEY. 

I am much surprised at the order and the demand of the honor- 
able court in this matter, considering that all official correspondence 
between a general-in-chief and the principal commanders of corps 
under him is necessarily confidential, (and not public,.as the court 
supposes), until duly published by the proper authority. I might 
well, therefore, on that and other grounds, refuse compliance with 
the most unusual and impolitic order of the court; but having no 
time to combat strange propositions, and wishing Colonel HARNEY 
to have in his own defense, the benefit of everything that may 
conduce to his exculpation from error, I send the paper in question. 

There is no endorsement by Brevet Brigadier-General Wortu 
on the letter in question from Colonel Harney, that I recollect. 
The original has been furnished to the Judge Advocate. 


I remain, respectfully yours, WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Captain W. W. Mackall, A. A. G., and Judge Advocate of etc., etc. 


HEADQUARTERS SEcoNnD Division, 
Rio GRANDE, January 24, 1847. 


Str:—I have the honor to forward herewith a communication 
just received for transmission,{rom Colonel Harney. Having already 
trespassed freely upon the General-in-Chief on this subject, I for- 
bear any remark other than to say that since joining me Colonel 
Harney has evinced high zeal, energy and enthusiasm. No one 
has expressed a livelier anxiety for the success of General Scort’s 
expedition, or deeper solicitude to serve under his orders. He has 
availed himself of several occasions to give utterance to honorable 
impulses and sentiments. 

I an, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. J. WORTH, 
To Lieutenant Scott, A. D.C., A. A. A. G. Brevet Brigadier-General. 
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GENERAL ORDERS HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
No. 11. Brazos Sant1aGo, February 2, 1847. 


1. At a general court-martial convened at or near the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, pursuant to General Orders No. 5, of the 28th 
ultimo, and of which Colonel N. S. CLarkg, Sixth Infantry, is Pres- 
ident, was tried Colonel W. S. Harney, Second Regiment of Dra- 
goons, on the following charge and specifications: 

Charge. Disobedience of orders and insubordinate conduct. 

Specification First. In this, that Colonel W. S. Harney, Second 
Regiment of Dragoons, having been instructed by Major-General 
WINFIELD Scott, commanding the army, in an official communica- 
tion bearing date Brazos Santiago, 22d January, 1847, to relinquish 
the command of that portion of his (the said Colonel Harney’s) 
regiment which had reached Matamoras, and then to repair to the 
headquarters of, and personally to report to, Major-General TayLor, 
did fail to set out as instructed as aforesaid. 

Specification Second. In this, that the said Colonel W. 8S. Har- 
NEY, Second Regiment of Dragoons, did, after having relinquished 
the command of the troops aforesaid, as instructed as aforesaid, 
resume the command of the same, and that, after receiving the 
reiterated orders of Major-General Scott, dated Brazos Santiago, 
January 24, 1847, and in defiance of such repeated orders. This 
near Matamoras, Mexico, on or about the 25th of January, 1847. 

To which the accused pleaded as follows: 

To the first specification, “Guilty.” 

To the second specification, “Guilty.” 

To the charge, “Guilty, except the words, ‘and insubordinate con- 


duct.’”’ 
The court, after deliberation on the testimony adduced, find the 


accused, Colonel W. 8S. Harney, Second Dragoons, as follows: 

Of the first specification, confirm his plea, “Guilty.” 

Of the second specification, confirm his plea, “Guilty.” 

Of the charge, confirm his plea, “Guilty” of disobedience of 
orders, “Not Guilty” of insubordinate conduct. 

Sentence. And the court do, therefore, sentence the said Colonel 
W.S. Harney, Second Regiment of Dragoons, “to be reprimanded in 
general orders.” 

“The court, in awarding this mild sentence, is moved by the 
belief that the accused has acted under the impression that he could 
not be legally ordered, against his consent, to separate himself from 
the principal portion of his regiment; and while he has, in the be- 
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lief of the court, been influenced by a laudable desire to lead his 
regiment into battle, he has overlooked the paramount importance, 
especially with an army in the field, of an immediate and unhesi- 
tating obedience to orders.” 

2. The General-in-Chief approves the sentence in this case, 
which he remits. 

3. The general court-martial, of which Colonel CLARKE is pres- 
ident, is dissolved. 

4. Colonel Harney, therefore, is released from arrest, and will 
proceed to execute the instructions which he received from the 
General-in-Chief on the 24th ultimo. 

By command of Major-General Scorrt: 
H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. G. 


Camp Page, Texas, February 3, 1847. 
Str: — Having sought the decision of my peers in an amicable, 
not insubordinate spirit, on a question which | conceived, it seems 
erroneously, very seriously involved my rights, and a decision having 
been pronounced against me, I cheerfully, as bound in duty and 
honor, submit myself to my fate, seriously and deeply lamenting 


that untoward circumstances should debar me from participating in 
a service which manifestly so strongly appeals to the soldiership 
and patriotism of every officer. As the order is reiterated to pro- 
ceed to the headquarters of General Taytor, I beg to be informed 
if it is necessary I should move in advance of Captain HuntEr’s 


company. I am, very respectfully, 
W. S. HARNEY, 


Captain W. W. Mackall, A. A. General. Colonel Second Dragoons. 


Endorsed as follows: 
Respectfully submitted for consideration of the General-in-Chief. 


W. J. WORTH, 
Colonel, etc., Brevet Brigadier-General. 


LIEUTENANT H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. GENERAL, TO COLONEL 
W. S. HARNEY. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Brazos SAntiaco, February 3, 1847. 
Sir:— Major General Scorr has instructed me to say that your 
communication of the present date, addressed to the Assistant Ad- 
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jutant-General at Brigadier-General Worrtn’s headquarters, has 
been referred to him, and that you will please report to Brevet 
Brigadier-General WorrtH for duty. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


H. Lb. SCOTT, 
A, A. A. General. 


LIEUTENANT H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. GENERAL, TO BRIGADIER 
GENERAL W. J. WORTH. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Brazos Santiaeo, February 3, 1847. 

Sir:—I enclose herewith a letter four Colonel Wm. S. Harxey, 
Second Dragoons, and I am instructed by the General-in-Chief to 
say that you will, upon assigning Colonel Harney to the command 
of the Dragoons, disassociate the Cavalry and Rifles, and say, 
“ Major SuMNER will continue in the command of the Rifles until 
the regiment shall be united under its colonel.” 

JT have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


H. L. SCOTT, 
A, A. A. General. 





THE PRACTICAL WORK COURSE IN ENGINEERING FOR 
CAVALRY OFFICERS AT THE INFANTRY 
AND CAVALRY SCHOOL. 


By CapTaIn WILLIAM D. BEACH, THIRD CAVALRY. 


TP\HE course for cavalry as well as infantry officers comprises survey- 

ing, military topography and sketching, range finding, signaling, 
the construction of flying telegraph lines, the making of demoli- 
tions with gun cotton and with dynamite, the construction of hasty 
intrenchments, entanglements, loopholes, small pits, gabions, fascines, 
hurdles, spar bridges, cask piers, etc., and the making and revetting 
of a section of an earthwork. In photography the student makes a 
satisfactory negative of an outdoor scene and also a copy of a map 
or drawing and then makes a bromide, a blue and a silver print 
from his own negatives, the paper for the last two being prepared 
by himself. 

Believing that nearly everything covered by the above summary 
can be shown to be of practical value to a cavalry officer, the editor 
of the JourRNAL has requested that a detailed account of this work 
be given to the readers of this magazine. 

The practical work course thus briefly epitomized has, perhaps 
more than that of any other department of instruction, been a mat- 
ter of growth. A gradual evolution, an adding here, a cutting 
there has been the rule, until ideas as to the direction and scope of 
the course have now somewhat crystallized, although the depart- 
ment is still hampered to a certain extent by lack of sufficient in- 
struments and facilities for carrying on the work. 

For the benefit of our brothers of the mounted arm who decry 
theory, and who contend that the school hobby, like many of its 
predecessors, is being ridden to death, it may be remarked paren- 
thetically that theory as laid down in our best text books is but 
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crystallized experience, and that practice (which claims more than 
half the student’s time) but serves to clinch the theory. It is an 
old and trite saying, but one worthy of repetition, that all soldiers 
come under one of three classes, viz: the foolish, the wise or the 
successful; the foolish never learn wisdom, the wise learn wisdom 
by experience, and the successful learn it by the experience of others. 

The course in surveying begins with theory, that is, with a study 
of the experience of skilled surveyors, of whom none better exist 
than are found in our Coast and Geodetic Survey; but from day to 
day, as the course proceeds, the student applies this theory to bis 
practice, and instead of wasting valuable time in experimenting, he 
has learned beforehand one correct way to accomplish a desired 
result, and now applies that knowledge. With surveying, as with 
many other arts, there are various ways of accomplishing the same 
results, but until a person is familiar with one correct way, it is 
dangerous for him to experiment. When a subaltern knows how to 
trace an earthwork to fulfill certain conditions; when he knows how 
and where shelter trenches should be constructed; when he knows 
what variety of improvised bridge will best span a chasm of a 
given width and depth, and knows how to make an estimate for 
lumber, Jabor and time necessary for its construction; when he 
knows how to handle high explosives without fear or foolhardiness, 
and has himself done these things or participated in the doing of 
them, then only is he qualified to go ahead confidently with work 
of this kind, and to make experiments that under other circum- 
stances might prove costly. 

The idea of a course in surveying and topography for cavalry 
officers, is not to make land surveyors of them. Land surveying, 
in so far as it includes the calculation of areas of irregular plots of 
ground, is a branch that has little or no application in our profes- 
sion. Geodetic surveying also would probably never be required of 
a line officer. Occasions will arise, however, when an officer must 
re-run old lines, determine a true meridian, determine latitude and 
longitude, make an accurate contoured map of a reservation, run a 
line of levels for drainage, lay out a military road of perhaps a 
hundred miles in length, with a maximum gradient of not to 
exceed say one on twenty, as well as other problems of a like 
nature. With this in view, it is believed an officer should be thor- 
oughly familiar, theoretically and practically, with the transit, the 
level, the compass, the plane table, the solar compass and solar 
attachments to the transit, the gradienter, the stadia, and the chain. 

In this school, theory in regard to the foregoing is first studied very 
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thoroughly, after which the student makes practical application of 
his knowledge by actual use of the various instruments in the field. 
Each makes a compass survey and also a transit survey of a given 
piece of ground, afterward plotting the results of his field work 
to scale. Members of the class each make a contoured map by use 
of the transit and stadia of a plot of irregular ground of about 
six and one-half acres, using a contour interval of five feet; then 
each makes a plane table survey of a plot twice that size. A right 
line is prolonged by each by using the transit (work that would be 
involved in the running out of a parallel of latitude). A true 
meridian is determined by means of an observation on Polaris, and 
also by means of the solar attachment to the transit. 

In order to intelligently determine time, latitude, longitude and 
true meridian, several days are necessarily devoted to the study of 
the movements of the earth, as well as the apparent movements of 
circumpolar stars. 

The idea in making a careful study of the accurate instruments 
and then having each student use each and all of the instruments 
in the field, is twofold. In the first place, ability to use them is 
valuable in itself; and, in the second place, it furnishes the only 
means of cultivating the eye and the perceptive faculties so that 
the subsequent work with cruder instruments, or no instruments at 
all, is made possible. 

Following the use of the more accurate instruments the course 
in military topographical sketching becomes comparatively easy. 

Theory in this latter class of 
work amounts to little or nothing 
without practice, and the con- 
stant endeavor has been and is 
to make practical topographers 
of the students. With this end 
in view they make a contoured 
map of at least two quite ex- 
tensive pieces of ground; this is 
Sillow ed by a four mile road reconnaissance with the topographical 
field note book furnished by the chief of engineers; then comes a 
longer road sketch with compass, protractor and drawing-board, in 
which the plotting is done in the field, and the contours are sketched 
in to the right and left as the work advances. 

Next comes the use of the cavalry sketching case, at first dis- 
mounted, then mounted at a walk, then at a trot, and finally at any 
gait the student may desire either counting strides (in which many 
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use the “tally register” with great advantage) or using a stop- 
watch and time scale. 

The field or cavalry sketching case has now come into quite 
general use in our service, the style issued by the Corps of Engi- 
neers being patterned after the model finally adopted at this school 
after thorough field tests of many good, bad and indifferent va- 
rieties. The topographical course is intended to be progressive, and 
while it may not appear obvious that the sketching case is devised 
for a more advanced course than the transit and stadia and the 





plane table, it is nevertheless a fact. The use of exact instruments 
is necessary as a preliminary to the use of the inexact ones; work 
must first be done with care and precision in order that the eye, the 
hand and the judgment may, by training, acquire a certain aptness 
whereby results sufficiently accurate may be obtained without so 
many aids in the way of instruments. There is no question but 
what the exact instruments would be used in military sketching if 
such a thing were possible, but in rapid reconnaissance sketching it 
is evident that they must be entirely dispensed with or be of the 
simplest character if used at all. 

It should also be borne in mind that the best topographer is he 
who does his work with just sufficient accuracy to meet the end in 
view, thereby saving valuable time that would otherwise be wasted, 
even if the delay in completing the sketch did not render it entirely 
useless for that purpose for which it was desired. 

This class of work is considered very valuable as being of a kind 
that would undoubtedly be used in active service. To show the pro- 
ficiency that the students acquire in this variety of work it is only 
necessary to state that each of the last class made in one day of 
eight and one-half hours a reconnaissance sketch of nineteen miles 
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of country road in Platte County, Mo., (the work necessitating a 
ride of twenty-four miles) and that nearly all of the maps were 
sufficiently accurate to have been used by an officer in command of 
troops for all such purposes as marching, bivouacking, camping and 
placing outposts. These maps were done in colored pencil, and 
although the execution of them was hardly of a character to be 
praised, the maps themselves showed all roads, streams, villages, 
railroads, depots, telegraph lines, towns, woods, bridges, cultiva- 
tion, etc., as well as the general lay of the country by approxi- 
mately correct contours. (The best twelve maps showed an average 
error in distance of but 210 yards.) It has come to my knowledge 
that one officer of the last class (a promotion from the ranks) did 
over 1,000 miles of road sketching of this kind in the year after 
leaving here, in compliance with Department and Post orders. 

Another class of work, probably equally as important, consists 
in the rapid sketching of defensive positions; in other words, the 
making of a contoured map of a position a mile or less in length, 
showing its capabilities for defense; this class of work requires 
good judgment, an accurate knowledge of what to report, and a 
trained eye in regard to terrain in general. 

Still another variety of rough plane table work bas recently been 
added to the course; this we designate as “outpost sketching.” In 
this we assume that the outpost commander bas required each picket 

commander to furnish a sketch 

of the ground in his own im- 

mediate front. To make the 

problem conform to actual ser- 

vice. conditions as nearly as 

practicable, the student is 

allowed to use range finders, 

of which we have six or eight 

. different patterns, but does 

. not go beyond his line of 

=~:. sentries (line of observation ) 

which line is designated by 

the instructor. The accuracy and speed with which this class of 
work is done by the students is most satisfactory, since the only 
instruments used are a small drawing board, a compass, a cli- 
nometer and a ruler. Many have found it more convenient to 
improvise a tripod by tying three sticks together, as shown in the 
cut, than to place the board on the ground. <A square mile of 
country can be mapped and approximately contoured in a few hours 
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by stepping off a base and then plotting important or conspicuous 
points, by intersections from the extremities of this base. The 
method will be readily understood by the example shown, and there 
can be no question as to the relative value of this work and that 
shown by the other so-called map, in which directions are roughly 
indicated by lines along which are written descriptions of the ob- 
jects toward which they point. The first gives distances, directions, 
relative elevations, steepness of slopes, fences, extent of woods, and 
much more that might be of importance, while the other is but a 
makeshift where time is too brief or the maker too helpless to at- 
tempt anything better. 

The method of contouring without traversing, which is followed 
in the first class of work, is very rapid, and of an accuracy sufficient 
for the purposes for which the map is intended. It consists simply 
in plotting a single point in the creek bottom by intersection from 
the two extremities of the base; then, after ascertaining the angle 
of depression from any point of the base, as “a,” the topographer 
has but to apply the horizontal equivalent corresponding to that 
slope as many times as it will be contained in the distance. By 
noticing that the slope is somewhat steeper near him than near the 
bottom, he is able to show it more accurately by grouping the con- 
tours more closely near the top and widening the interval near the 
bottom, preserving, of course, the same number of intervals that 
the degree of depression and scale of horizontal equivalents called 
for. Arriving at the east end of the base, it is noted that the level 
line strikes in the branches of a tree near “a,” from which it is 
judged that the former point is about a contour interval higher than 
the latter, which fact is shown by the contours. Reference points, 
the plotting of ridges and gullies, and a thorough knowledge of 
sketching contours enable the student to complete the plotting 
without great error. 

An interesting and important advance on the use of the cavalry 
sketching case was undertaken by the last class. The problem 
consisted in making a rapid reconnaissance and road sketch without 
instruments. It was undertaken partly as an instruction and partly 
as a final test of the student’s ability. The sketches as a whole 
were better than the first that were done with the cavalry sketching 
cases; one, I recollect, being without perceptible error in distance 
or direction, and without material omissions. 

Aside from the value of the results obtained by a good military 
sketcher, there is no more valuable professional habit than the one 
which this practice inculcates, viz: the habit of observing and of 
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taking instantaneous mental note of everything that comes in view, 
and which is likely to be of importance ina military sense. It should 
be a matter of pride with every officer to cultivate this habit, and to 
so discipline his powers of observation that he both sees and remem- 
bers. 

The present class will be given practice in the conversion of 
small scale civil maps into military topographical maps on a scale 
of two or three inches to the mile by a process which it is contem- 
plated making part of the theoretical and practical course in topog- 
raphy. 

In all the foregoing, which is carried out with the greatest care, 
the work checked and the errors pointed out, the endeavor is made 
to have the student thoroughly familiar with the theory by study 
of the text books and by lectures, and then give him so much 
practice that the theory is clinched. 

It is believed that the study of topography without subsequent 
practice lacks any ultimate benefit except as an intellectual exercise. 











In “map reading” the course is fully as exacting as in map 
making, it being an accepted axiom that ten maps will be read to 
every one that is made. The subject is acquired in a very thorough 
manner, and the problems proposed and solved during the course 
and on examination, are as difficult as contours will admit of. 

The practical work course in military field engineering, while 
not as extensive as the topographical course, is nevertheless quite 
as important in its way. It embraces, among other features, the 
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making of demolitions with dynamite and gun cotton. An in- 
teresting feature of the experiments during August was the cutting 
of a five-foot piece out of a steel rail by using twenty ounces of 
gun cotton in two packets, wired to opposite sides of the rail. The 
experiment need not have occupied more than three minutes. 

While studying the theory of shelter trenches, field works, spar 
and floating bridges, etc., the student in charge of a working party 
instructs it in trench drill, and actually makes the trenches; also a 
section of a field work, after solving in the field the various prob- 
lems relating to defilade, width of ditch and profiling. Previous to 
making the revetment for the field work, the students make fascines, 
hurdles and gabions. 

Instruction in spar bridge building begins with knots and lash- 
ings, which are followed. by the actual construction of the various 
trestle, lock and sling bridges on a scale of one-fifth to one-third 
regular size, and by the construction of cask piers, the object being 
to allow each officer in the limited time at his disposal to have a 





hand in the construction of all the bridges. Following the model 
varieties, the single lock bridge with corduroyed flooring shown in 
cut, spanning a thirty-two-foot chasm, was constructed in a trifle 
over an hour and a half. 

Practical work in photography closes the course, the require- 
ments being satisfactory negatives of an outdoor view and of a map 
or drawing, after which the student prepares blue and silver paper 
and makes from his negatives a blue, a silver and a bromide print. 
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It is believed that one great advantage in the practical work 
done at the school is that it inculcates in many subalterns a degree 
of confidence in their own ability that did not previously exist. 
Our younger generation of cavalry officers are fully as able aud 
ambitious as their seniors were, and should opportunities such as 
were offered to the latter occur, they will not be found wanting. 


The cuts used in this article, except the last two, are from the revised edition of Root's 
“Military Topography and Sketching,” and are here reproduced through the courtesy of The 
Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE NEW CARBINE SCABBARD. 


In the CAVALRY JoURNAL for September, 1896, I saw an article 
which rather criticised our new carbine scabbard. It seems to me 
that the new scabbard is far superior to the old carbine boot. The 
latter protected the barrel and sight very poorly, and the fact that 
the entire weight practically hung from one point of the saddle, 
together with the swinging of the carbine while the horse was in 
motion, frequently caused sore backs. This swinging motion was 
also very inconvenient for the rider, his heel thumping the barrel 
and his elbow striking the stock. 

When the carbine-sling was used with the old boot the combina- 
tion formed then a veritable death-trap, for if a man’s horse fell 
with him or threw him, he could scarcely escape serious injury. In 
some regiments the carbine-sling was not used at all; in others, the 
swivel-hook was not snapped to the carbine until just before dis- 
mounting. 

By changing the straps the carbine can be carried on either side 
of the horse with the new boot. Toa man of ordinary activity it 
makes little difference whether the saber is on the right side and 
the carbine on the left, or vice versa. He can draw either from 
either side, whether on foot or on his horse. Drill regulations could 
prescribe that. With this new scabbard the carbine should always 
be drawn from the boot before dismounting, or immediately after 
dismounting. When the withers of the horse get sore on the oppo- 
site side of the horse from that on which the carbine hangs, then by 
changing the carbine to the same side as the sore, the pressure on 
that spot will be much decreased. A moment’s thought will show 
the reason for this, and the advantage of being able to put the car- 
bine on either side. 

Our new scabbard is a good thing. Let us welcome all such im- 
provements and hold on to them. N. F. McCLURE, 

Forr Buiss, Tex., Nov. 8, 1896. First Lieutenant Fifth Cavalry. 


SQUADRON “A,” NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD. 


Major C. ‘F. Ror’s Squadron “A” of New York has recently been 
increased by the addition of a third troop of seventy-five members. 
It is to be regretted that an increase of two troops was not provided 
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for at once, although it may be best to make haste slowly in the 
matter. Four troops would complete the organization of a squad- 
ron as used in the regular army. Major Rog is to be congratulated 
upon the uniform success which has attended the organization of 
Troop “A,” New York National Guard, and it is to be hoped that 
he may yet command a regiment of New York City cavalrymen 
composed of material similar to that in the original troop. The best 
way to establish in the public mind a knowledge of the real value 
of cavalry is to have organizations ou the spot to cope with diffi- 
culties when the emergencies arise. The active National Guard is 
composed almost entirely of infantry, and the organization of cav- 
alry troops should be encouraged all over the country, particularly 
amongst the class of young men who have the time and means to 
perfect themselves in this expensive branch of the military service. 


NEW DRILL REGULATIONS FOR THE RUSSIAN 
CAVALRY. 

Orders dated April 12, 1896, (O. S.) caused the introduction of 
new drill regulations for the Russian cavalry. The old regulations 
dating from 1885 and 1886, as well as the manuals of instruction 
pertaining thereto, have been replaced by new regulations consist- 
ing of three parts. 

The necessity for a change from the former regulations had been 
apparent fora long time. In the preceding ten years numerous 
new features had been tentatively introduced, which, although 
sanctioned by the highest authority, had never been officially incor- 
porated in the drill regulations, and on that account gave rise to 
inequalities in the instruction. ‘A tendency to make excessive 
demands on the capabilities of the horse had become especially 
noticeable. This, certainly, was not consistent with the paucity of 
the forage ration. 

In 18923 a special commission was therefore organized in the 
general staff, to be presided over by Grand Duke Nixotart NiKo.a- 
JEWICZ, commander of the Second Cavalry Division of the Guard, at 
present Inspector-General of Cavalry. The new form of the drill 
regulations and manuals of instruction is due to his labors. 

In general the old lines, almost identical with those in use in 
the German cavalry, have been adhered to for the foundation, but 
the arrangement is much more condensed and synoptical, so that, in 
spite of the introduction of various new features, six of the former 
sections could be eliminated entirely. 

Under the present division of the subject, the jirst part contains 
the individual instruction, the school of the platoon, and the dri!l 
dismounted. Heretofore the latter was to be found in separate 
regulations, but now, on account of its inferior importance, it is 
embodied in the jirst part in very brief form. The regulations con- 
cerning saddling, and the harnessing of cavalry horses to replace 
artillery draft horses in emergency, form a new feature. 
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The Second Part.—Here we find the drill of the troop, the regi- 
ment, the brigade, the division, and the assembled cavalry corps. 
The drill of the entire corps of cavalry was introduced several 
years ago, and has already produced very favorable results. Asa 
substitute for the special regulations of 1884 concerning those por- 
tions of the cavalry and Cossacks which have dismounted to fight 
on foot, “regulations for the dismounted portions of the cavalry,” 
likewise simplified and abbreviated, have been added to the second 
part. We also find new rules for parades and other ceremonies and 
for signals; the latter are very much reduced in number. 

The Third Part.— Directions for the higher instruction of cav- 
alry. (The foreign word instruction is no longer used; nasstawlenie 
takes its place.) In the drill regulations proper, other directions 
for the employment of cavalry are almost entirely avoided, except 
in the fourth section, which partakes more of the nature of tactics. 
There are new rules for swimming, crossing of streams, horseshoe- 
ing and instruction of scouts. 

Let us now mention some of the more important changes in and 
additions to the drill regulations. In riding, all four reins are con- 
tinually used, two being held in each hand. It is only a few mo- 
ments before an attack that all the reins are held in one hand and 
the saber is seized with the other. 

The requirements concerning the use of the arme blanche have 
been emphasized. In future fencing is to be practiced by all grades, 
and special attention is to be paid to the development of a method 
of fighting which will enable the troops to cope successfully with 
hostile cavalry armed with the lance. For the purpose of practicing 
individual combat against the lance, special telescoping rods have 
been introduced which render a thrust harmless. Practice at first is 
on foot, then mounted. Troopers armed with the saber are required 
to ride through the open ranks of the lancers at all gaits and to 
parry their thrusts. Riding through lines of infantry is practiced 
in order to accustom the horses to firearms. 

The gaits have also been modified. Walk and trot, as before, 
the former from three and one-half to four and the latter at eight 
miles per hour. Track gallop (the former shortened gallop), eight 
miles per hour. This is intended for use on the track only, by all 
the men undergoing instruction in equitation. Ordinary gallop (the 
former front gallop), ten and two-thirds miles per hour, for evolu- 
tions. A new feature is found in the so-called field gallop, sixteen 
miles per hour, which is intended for all movements requir- 
ing greater speed, for instance, in the vicinity of the enemy 
under fire, or when riding over open ground. The use of 
full career in the attack is retained. Contrary to the former rule 
the use of more rapid gaits than the trot is now permitted when 
retreating in the immediate proximity of a pursuing enemy. In 
movements at the trot, absolute uniformity of gait, without a single 
horse at the gallop, is insisted on. Training in the field gallop is 
required to be such as to enable the horses to cover two and 
two-thirds miles at that gait and then to charge 300 paces. 
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Excessive exertion however is to be avoided. The ordinary march 
is from twenty to twenty-three miles per day; the forced march 
between twenty-three and thirty-three miles. 

The use of combined signals and the personal example of the 
commanding officer, in place of loud commands and the trumpet, 
has been greatly extended. 

In the second part it is prescribed that after wheels, facings and 
obliques, the troop remain halted until the command, “ Forward,” is 
given. However, the command may be given before the completion 
of the movement, in which case the troop does not halt. 

Formation of line to the front from column is habitually exe- 
cuted by both flanks, unless 2 particular flank is specified in the 
command. The guide is towards a flank; under certain circum- 
stances it may be towards the center. The regulations prescribe 
frequent practice of “the rally” in rear of the commander, either in 
column or in line, so as to have a reserve in hand at all times to 
renew the combat. In the advance the direction is taken from the 
platoon behind the commander; in larger units, from the troop in 
his rear. 

For the scouts (men specially trained in reconnaissance and 
patrolling, twenty in each troop) there are new instructions, ac- 
cording to which they no longer have to serve as flankers. When 
it becomes necessary to employ flankers to prevent hostile observa- 
tion, special detachments are used for that purpose. The idea of 
inversion, and all formations and evolutions finding no application 
in battle, have been abolished. Thus (a) regimental column of 
troops (the troops in line behind each other with full distances) has 
disappeared; and (6) formation of line in an oblique direction by 
means of preceding troop wheels, as well as change of front in line 
of platoon columns, will in future generally be replaced by simul- 
taneous wheel of the whole regiment in line or in line of platoon 
columns. The double platoon column has been introduced in order 
to facilitate passage of defiles and rapid formation of line in any 
direction; the latter is the controlling idea for all movements. The 
gaits are governed by circumstances. 

From the fourth section (evolutions of the brigade, division and 
corps) the line of regimental columns, used as a reserve formation, 
has been excluded because not considered practical. On the other 
hand, precise regulations concerning the employment of the lava 
(open order of combat) of the Cossacks in conjunction with the 
operations of the regular regiments of divisions or corps, have 
finally been introduced. (Very important.) 

The precepts on attack and pursuit enunciated in the second 
and third sections of the regulations of 1884 have been combined 
in the fourth section, and illustrative examples are cited. This sec- 
tion thus, in a measure, is a tactical treatise, which may also be 
applied to the operations of larger bodies of cavalry and horse artil- 
lery against all arms. 

In the fourth section special stress is laid on the importance of 
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the attacking line (also called the line) in the battle formation. To 
insure success the attacking line should always be stronger than 
the corresponding portion of the enemy’s force (?). In order to 
facilitate maneuvering, the first line is not to advance in line of 
battle, but should be kept in line of platoon columns (our troop 
columns) to be deployed just before the attack. The attacking line 
is required to protect its flanks by means of attached troops in 
platoon columns, separated from the first line by not more than five 
times platoon distance. The second line, or support, is thus ren- 
dered more independent as is more readily available for enveloping 
movements. It is formed eitherin reserve columns (our regimental 
columns) or in line of platoon columns, and under suitable circum- 
stances advances in line. Distance from the attacking line formerly 
was 300 paces, but now is only 200 paces. 

The third line, usually called the reserve, has received the addi- 
tiona! instructions to attack those portions of the enemy’s troops 
which may have succeeded in penetrating the first time. Distance 
from the support 300 paces, and from the attacking line 400 paces. 

In the attack the energy of the horses must be saved up to the 
last moment. For this reason riding is done with both hands. 
Even when the saber has been drawn it rests against the shoulder 
and is held with two fingers until just before the shock. Against 
cavalry preparing for attack the trot is to be used until within 400 
paces; then field gallop and charge for the last 100 to 200 paces. 
Against an unprepared enemy the field gallop begins at a greater 
distance, in order to cause surprise by the rapidity of the attack. 

Infantry is attacked in closed lines, or in open lines in double 
rank, not in skirmish lines in single rank. In the second case only 
the first line takes increased intervals (the officers remain in the 
middle of their platoons; formerly they rode in the front rank) ; 
the support and reserve are in line. Half-troop echelons are em- 
ployed in the attack. The second line is held at 100 and the third 
line at 250 paces from those portions of the attacking line remain- 
ing in close order; quick repetition of the attack is thus made 
possible. In the attack by a division or corps the formation may 
be in four lines. Great depth is aimed at. For every section of 
from 400 to 800 paces of the enemy’s infantry position, from three 
to six troops are estimated for the attacking line; against a battery 
of six or eight pieces, one to three troops. In open country the 
field gallop is taken up at one and one-third miles from the enemy. 
Envelopment of the enemy’s flank is to be practiced on the most 
extensive scale, and‘false attacks also. 

Attention is also called to the fact that the massing of the artil- 
lery customary at the present time affords favorable opportunities 
for cavalry attacks. Depth of attack formation is of less importance 
against artillery. 

Participation of horse batteries in cavalry maneuvers has been 
amplified and more precisely regulated. The field gallop has been 
adopted for horse artillery also, and even before the cavalry is ready 


> 
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for action the artillery must open an effective fire on the enemy. 
The batteries should be kept together as long as possible; this is 
facilitated by the present arrangement of two batteries to a division 
under a special commander. 

The regulations for the dismounted action of cavalry have been 
simplified to the utmost. Tactical details are entirely lacking. We 
have only the bare statement that dismounted cavalry shall act as 
infantry, having due regard for the limitations of the arm. The 
movements in fighting on foot have been much reduced in number. 

Very material departures from the regulations of 1884 are ob- 
served in the principles laid down in the “directions” for the in- 
struction of cavalry, especially concerning the division of time. 
These principles are not to be deviated from for purely personal 
reasons. They are no longer mere advice, but universally applica- 
ble orders. 

In order to spare the strength of the horses, which is severely 
taxed in the present active duties of the service, two periods of rest, 
each a fortnight in duration, are designated. The first is for the 
spring grazing, and the second after the autumn maneuvers. The 
grazing is to last only from seven to ten days (formerly as high as 
four weeks), in order not to weaken the horses too much shortly 
betore the beginning of the summer drills. This period of grazing 
has not yet been abolished, although such action has frequently been 
advocated. 

The course of instruction for the winter is now to be completed 
two weeks sooner, that is, by the end of April at the latest. Drill 
in the school of the troop now lasts from four to six weeks instead 
of only four weeks, in order that the troops-may be more thoroughly 
grounded in their drill. Evolutions of the regiment, four weeks as 
before. Swimming drill has been made obligatory; there are six 
such exercises in ail. Evolutions of the division and the corps will, 
instead of four weeks, occupy from three to six weeks, of which 
from three to eight days are to be devoted to the corps. More 
weight will in future also be attached to exercises against an out- 
lined enemy, the general situation being based on some tactical idea. 
There are also maneuvers of forces of cavalry against other bodies 
of cavalry, aud against mixed detachments. In order to “avoid 
absurdities,” the portions of the cavalry moving in open order are 
required to ride through the entire hostile infantry position, while 
those portions remaining in close order are required to halt in front 
of the infantry reserves they are supposed to have attacked. 

On account of the increase in work now required of the cavalry 
its period of participation in the exercises of the three arms has 
been cut down to three, and even two weeks. ‘he period of in- 
struction in winter is now more accurately regulated than it was 
before. 

For the officers the following course has been definitely intro- 
duced: (a) Riding, fencing, vaulting; (b) Tactical exercises; (c) 
Examination in drill regulations and manuals. 
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Instruction of the men in troop schools has been entirely abol- 
ished, for time for that purpose was lacking, and enough privates 
knowing how to read and write are available to be sent to the 
detachment of instruction (for the education of non-commissioned 
officers) anyway. 

The older men as a rule are to ride only with the curb, making 
use of the snaffle reins with both hands at the same time (see above). 
Riding on the snaffle is practiced when necessary. For the better 
training of the horses “shoulder in” and “balf-halts” are to be 
used, which formerly was done only with young horses. All offi- 
cers are to be instructed in the training of remounts. 

The new drill regulations and the manual belonging thereto 
mark a great advance in every respect. Whether the high de- 
mands made on the troops can be successfully met, only the future 
is able to show.—WMilitdr- Wochenblatt. Extract from Russhi Invalid. 
Translated by First Lieutenant J. T. Dickman, Third Cavalry. 


DATES OF CERTAIN WARS, CAMPAIGNS, EXPEDITIONS, 
EVENTS, ETC. 

1775-1783. War of the Revolution, April 19, 1775, to April 11, 1783. 

1782-1787. Wyoming Valley disturbances, Pennsylvania. 

1786-1787. Shay’s rebellion. Massachusetts. 

1790-1795. War with Northwest Indians, Miamis, Wyandots, Delawares, 
Pottawatomies, Shawnees, Chippeways and Ottawas, September 
1790, to August, 1795. 

1791-1794. Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania. 

1798-1800. War with France, July 9, 1798, to September 30, 1800. 

1801-1805. War with Tripoli, June 10, 1801, to June 4, 1805. 

1805. Burr Insurrection. 

1806. Sabine Expedition, Louisiana. 

13807. Naval affair in Chesapeake Bay, July 9, to August 5, 1807. 

1811-1813. War with Northwest Indians, November, 1811, to October, 1813. 

1812-1815. War with Great Britain, June 18, 1812, to February 17, 1815. 

1812. Florida or Seminole War, August 15, to October, 1812. 

1813. Peoria Indian War, Illinois, September 19, to October 21, 1813. 

1813-1814. Creek Indian War, Alabama. 

1817-1818. Seminole or Florida War, November, 20, 1817, to October 31, 1818. 

1823. Campaign against Blackfeet and Arickaree Indians, Upper Mis- 
souri river. 

1827. Winnebago Expedition, Wisconsin (no fighting), June to Sep- 
tember, 1827, also called Le Fevre Indian War. 

1831. Sac and Fox Indian troubles in Illinois. 

1832. Black Hawk War, April 26 to September 21, 1832. 

1832-1833. Nullification troubles in South Carolina, November, 1832, to Feb- 
ruary, 1833. 

1834, Pawnee Expedition, Indian Territory, June to September, 1834. 

1835-1836. Toledo War, Ohio and Michigan boundary dispute. 

1835-1842. Seminole or Florida War, November 1, 1835, to August 14, 1842. 

1836-1837. Creek disturbances in Alabama, May 5, 1836, to September 30, 1837. 

1836-1837. Southwestern Frontier, Louisiana, ‘Arkansas, and Texas (Sabine 
disturbances ) no fighting, April, 1836, to on 1837. 

1836-1839. Cherokee disturbances and removal. 

1837. Osage Indian troubles in Missouri. 

1838. Heatherly Indian disturbances on Missouri and Iowa line. 





1838. 


1838-1839. 
1846-1847. 


1846-1848. 
1846-1848. 


1848. 


1849-1861. 
1849-1861. 


1850. ° 


1851-1852. 
1851-1853. 
1851-1856. 


1855. 


1855-1856. 


1855. 


1855-1856. 
1855-1858. 


1857. 
1857. 


1857-1858. 
1857-1858. 


1858. 
1858. 
1858. 
1858. 


1858-1859. 


1859. 


1859. 
1859. 
1859. 
1859. 


1859-1860. 


1860. 
1860. 


1860. 


1860-1861. 


1861-1890. 
1861-1866. 


1862-1867. 
1863-1869. 


1865-1868. 
1865-1866. 
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Mormon disturbances in Missouri. 

New York, Aroostook, and Canada ( Patriot War) Frontier dis- 
turbances (no fighting ). 

Doniphan’s Expedition from Santa Fe, New Mexico, to Chihuahua, 
Mexico, November, 1846, to February, 1847. 

Mexican War, April 24, 1846, to May 30, 1848. 

New Mexico Expedition, June 30, 1846, to February 13, 1848. 

Cayuse War, Oregon, Oregon Volunteers. 

Navajo troubles, New Mexico. 

Continuous disturbances with Comanche, Cheyenne, Lipan, and 
Kickapoo Indians in Texas. 

Pitt River Expedition, California, April 28 to September 13, 1850. 

Yuma Expedition, California, December, 1851, to April 1852. 

Utah Indian disturbance. 

Rogue River, Yakima, Klikitat, Klamath, and Salmon River In- 
dian Wars in Oregon and Washington. 

Winnas Expedition against Snake Indians, Oregon, May 24 to 
September 8, 1855. 

Sioux Expedition, Nebraska Territory, April 3, 1855, to July 27, 
1856. 

Yakima Expedition, Washington Territory, October 11 to Novem- 
ber 24, 1855. 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe troubles. 

Seminole or Florida War, December 20, 1855, to May 8, 1858. 

Gila Expedition, New Mexico, April 16 to September, 16, 1857. 

Sioux Indian troubles in Minnesota and Iowa, March and April, 
1857. 

Utah Expedition. 

Kansas border troubles. 

Expedition against Northern Indians, Washington Territory, July 
17 to October 17, 1858. 

Puget Sound Expedition, Washington Territory, August 10 to 
September 23, 1858. 

Spokane, Coeur D’Alene and Paloos Indian troubles in Washing- 
ton Territory. : 

Navajo Expedition, New Mexico, September 9 to December 25, 
1858. 

Wichita Expedition, Indian Territory, September 11, 1858, to De- 
cember, 1859. 

Colorado River Expedition, California, February 11 to April 28, 
1859. 

Pecos Expedition, Texas, April 16 to August 17, 1859. 

Antelope Hills Expedition, Texas, June 10 to September 23, 1859. 

Bear River Expedition, Utah, June 12 to October 18, 1859. 

John Brown Raid, Virginia, November and December, 1859. 

Cortina troubles on Texas and Mexican border. 

Pah-Ute Expedition, California, April 12 to July 9, 1860. 

Kiowa and Comanche Expedition, Indian Territory, May 8 to Oc- 
tober 11, 1860. 

Carson Valley Expedition, Utah, May 14 to July 15, 1860. 

Navajo Expedition, New Mexico, September 12, 1860, to February 
24, 1861. : 

Apache Indian War and troubles in Arizona and New Mexico. 
ar of the Rebellion, April 19, 1861, to August 20, 1866. Actual 
hostilities, however, commenced upon the firing on Fort Sum- 
ter, April 12, 1861, and ceased by the surrender of the Confed- 
erate forces under General Kirby Smith, May 26, 1865. 

Sioux Indian War in Minnesota and Dakota. 

War against the Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, and Comanche In- 
dians in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Indian Territory. 

Indian War in Southern Oregon and Idaho, and Northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 

Fenian raid, New York and Canada border disturbances. 
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1867-1881. 
1868-1869. 


* 1871. 
1871. 


1872. 


1872-1873. 


1873. 


1874-1875. 


1874. 


1874. 
1874. 
1875. 


1876. 
1876. 


1876-1877. 
1876-1879. 


1877. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 


1879-1894. 
1879-1880. 


1885. 


1890-1891. 
1891-1893. 


1892. 
1894. 


1892-1896. 


1894. 


1895. 
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‘Campaign against Lipan. Kiowa, Kickapoo and Comanche Indians, 
and Mexican border disturbances. 

Canadian River Expedition, New Mexico, November 5, 1868, to 
February 13, 1869. 

Yellowstone Expedition, August 28, to October 25, 1871. 

Fenian troubles. Dakota and Manitoba frontier, September and 


October, 1871. 

Yellowstone Expedition, Dakota, July 26 to October 15, 1872. 

Modoc Campaign, November 28, 1872, to June 1, 1873. 

Yellowstone Expedition, Dakota, June 4, to October 4, 1873. 

Campaign against Kiowa, Cheyenne and Comanche Indians in 
Indian Territory, August 1, 1874, to February 16, 1875. 

Sioux Expedition, Wyoming and Nebraska, February 13 to August 
19, 1874. 

Black Hills Expedition, Dakota, June 20 to August 30, 1874. 

Big Horn Expedition, Wyoming, August 13 to October 10, 1874. 

Expedition against Indians in Eastern Nevada, September 7 to 27, 
1875. 

Sioux Expedition, Dakota, May 17 to September 26, 1876. 

Powder River Expedition, Wyoming, November 1 to December 
31, 1876. 

Big Horn and Yeilowstone Expeditions, Wyoming and Montana, 
February 17, 1876, to June 13, 1877. 

War with Northern Cheyenne and Sioux Indians in Indian Terri- 
tory, Kansas, Wyoming, Dakota, Nebraska and Montana. 

Labor strikes in Pennsylvania and Maryland, July to October, 1877. 

Nez Percé Campaign, June 14 to October 5, 1877. 

Bannock and Piute Campaign, May 30 to September 4, 1878. 

Ute Expedition, Colorado, April 3 to September 9, 1878. 

Snake or Sheepeater Indian troubles, Oregon and Washington, 
August to October, 1879. 
Disturbances of settlers in Indian and Oklahoma Territories, 
“Oklahoma Boomers,” and the Cherokee Strip disturbances. 
Ute Indian Campaign in Colorado and Utah, September 21, 1879, 
to November, 8, 1880. . 

Chinese Miner and Labor troubles in Wyoming, September and 
October, 1885. 

Sioux Indian disturbances in South Dakota, November, 1890, to 
January, 1891. 

Garza troubles, Texas and Mexican Border disturbances, “Tin 
Horn War.” 

Miner disturbances in Idaho, July to November, 1892. 

“Industrial Army,” “Commonwealers,” “Coxeyites,’ and Labor 
disturbances. 

Troubles with renegade Apache Indians, under Kidd and Mas- 
sai, in Arizona and Mexican border. 

Railroad, Pullman; and Labor strikes extending from Illinois to 
Pacific Coast, June to August, 1894. 

Bannock Indian troubles, July and August, 1895. 

— Adjutant-General’s Office, October 1, 1896. 


THE ALDERSHOT MANEUVERS. 


{ Military Correspondence.] 


The troops are now fast returning to the stations from which 
they were gathered for the Aldershot maneuvers, and it is possible 
to form a just estimate of the results of the great military assembly 
of the year. The weather, after a slight improvement at the begin- 
ning of the second week, became as bad as ever for the unfortunate 
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men after Monday and Tuesday. It would be absurd to discuss as 
a spectacular effect the final march-past, in which drenched men, 
drenched horses, and drenched harness issuing from boggy camps 
could show their discipline only by their endurance of conditions 
intolerable with any kind of comfort. That discipline has been 
all the more effectively shown for the discomforts of this trying 
fortnight. It is true that occasional grumblings might be heard in 
some parts of the force at the incessant rain, and even that men 
should be kept out in it; but there were to be heard also grum- 
blings or regrets of a different kind, which showed how keen was 
the interest of the men in the work, even under the most untoward 
circumstances. On more than one occasion, when the operations 
were somewhat prematurely stopped because of the rain, the men 
in the ranks who had been looking out for the development of 
forces on the opposite side, and were firmly convinced that if only 
events had been allowed a little more time, their side would have 
been seen to have the best of it, bitterly regretted that they had 
not been required to lie out in the rain for another twenty minutes. 
Enough interest was in this way, at all events, shown to make it a 
point to be noted at least for finer weather, that the men do very 
keenly wish to see for themse!ves what is going on, and that very 
often the umpires and headquarter staff, who from a point of 
vantage have been able, at a comparatively early stage, to take in 
the whole situation, would do well to remember that their point of 
view is a very different one from that of the men in the ranks, and 
that unless the troops have come actually into too dangerous con- 
tact, it would often be well to make a rather longer pause before 
the “‘Cease fire” is sounded, not because it is necessary in order to 
determine the merits of the situation, but because it is well that 
those who are playing pawn should have some opportunity of 
knowing how the game has gone, and because they like, at least, 
to some extent, to have the means of seeing and judging for them- 
selves what has happened. For the rest, I am inclined to think 
that the most important factor which bas developed out of these 
maneuvers is the increased importance which everyone, they them- 
selves included, has been disposed to attach to the militia force. 
The bringing together of such a strong body of this branch of the 
service, and a sight of the splendid physique of the men, on the 
whole decidedly superior to that of the line, was pretty certain to 
have such an effect. I can only hope that the consciousness of the 
possibilities which underlie the present form of our great constitu- 
tional army will cause vigorous measures to be taken which will 
remove the defects in it of which everyone is conscious. The 
problem is a difficult one, certainly, and requires to be handled 
with great tact and judgment. The militia is essentially a county 
force, dependent, therefore, largely upon county influence, and, 
therefore, upon the influence of county magnates. The temptation 
to slip into it as officers youths whom it is more desirable for them 
thus to be employed than for the regiments themselves to which they 
are assigned, is very considerable. It would never do for practical 
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purposes to quarrel with those who affect largely the feeling of a 
district and the popularity of a local battalion. A despotic decree 
too suddenly issued by a Secretary of State might easily kill for us 
the bird that lays the golden eggs, and it would not do to inquire 
too closely into the hereditary wisdom or prejudices of the bird. 
They must be delicately dealt with. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that the territorial, or, as in the 
main, I may fairly call it, the county system of recruitment for the 
regular army has now gone far enough, and become sufficiently 
established and popular to assist very materially in the solution of 
this question of the militia. In many districts there is the warmest 
possible feeling for the county regiment, and we have seen county 
towns prepared for a gala day because the battalion was then to 
pass through in a manner which promised only too kindly a recep- 
tion for Tommy Atkins. If this feeling could be taken advantage 
of to ensure the appointment to the militia battalion of thoroughly 
good officers from the regular battalion, and if those were looked 
upon as county appointments, it would be a long step taken. It 
would be a yet further one if it became the custom for county men 
who wished to serve as officers in the militia to go for at least a few 
years into the regular battalion. In any case, the whole subject 
wants to be taken up and systematically dealt with by one who 
treads “with nerves of iron on shoes of felt.’”” The material in the 
ranks is splendid. All that we have to attend to is the character of 
the cooks who bave to work it up, and more especially of the head 
cooks in each kitchen. As might be expected from the nature of 
the weather, sightseers were for the most part conspicuous by their 
absence. Even on the one thoroughly delightful day in point of 
weather, when after the rains, with no dust on any road, the sun 
shining genially, the air breathing softly, and the beautiful heather- 
land between the Heatherside Nurseries and Chobbam looking its 
best, and in parts at least rich with the purple plumes and yellow 
gorse, all glowing in the sunlight—the day when General ALLEYNE 
arrayed his batteries in larger number than have ever been seen at 
Aldershot before, and when the whole drama could be seen from the 
ridges as from the seats of an ampitheatre, only a few of the local 
residents were present as pure sightseers, and, though the attend- 
ance of those not actually connected with the maneuvers was large, 
it consisted almost entirely of officers, mostly mounted and in uni- 
form, who had gathered for purely professional purposes from all 
quarters of the kingdom. The attendance of these was larger and 
more varied as regards the representation of the different arms— 
cavalry, infantry and artillery—than on any other day, perhaps 
partly because even from early morning the weather promised well, 
and partly because the assembly of so large a body of artillery, and 
its handling by an officer of so established a reputation as General 
ALLEYNE, was a more exceptional event than any other during the 
maneuvers. The night march, which, from the number of the troops 
employed and the peculiar difficulties attending a movement across 
difficult country during a night doubly dark and blinding, because 
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of heavy rain and intermittent flashes of lightning, which only made 
the intervals between seem to be of more pitchy blackness, was the 
most difficult operation undertaken, and certainly, considering its 
nature, it was the most successful. The success of the concentration 
proves the value of the long years of training in night movements, 
which were begun in Aldershot under Sir EvELYN Woop, and have 
prepared the army for these most arduous and most important opera- 
tions to an extent that would have appeared almost incredible when 
they were first undertaken. That a large number of militia battal- 
ions, with little opportunity for such practice, should have been 
brought up successfully to the required points, shows how valuable 
—even for those parts of the forces which have not been able to 
practice them on a large scale—has been that training of the con- 
ducting staff, which has now very nearly, in this respect, attained 
perfection. That out of so large a body there should be certain 
small portions who have not yet learned the necessity during such 
an operation of enforcing the rigid silence and absolute suppression 
of all light, such as the striking of matches, etc., is a comparatively 
minor point that will, no doubt, be carefully inquired into, and be 
successfully remedied. 

Many of the operations of the last week were, from the nature 
of the weather, restricted to ground which, to the habitues of Alder- 
shot, is very familiar, and to some extent the fact that every position 
that could possibly be taken up was known to some of the officers 
engaged on either side, tended to reduce the value of the experience. 
Nevertheless, the very large number of troops available, the diffi- 
culties which are involved in the combined working of bodies more 
considerable than officers can often have opportunities of command- 
ing, and the necessary changes in the occupation of even ground 
familiar to them for the use of smaller units, made the two fine days 
of the beginning of the second week by no means to be despised. 
Moreover, everyone present felt and privately expressed the im- 
mense advantage which was derived by the whole force from the 
presence and the clear and wholesome lessons of the Commander- 
in-Chief. The business-like criticism at the end of each day, based 
on his large experience and knowledge of war, and his keen appre- 
ciation of the really important points, to the exclusion of trivial- 
ities, added enormously to their value for all concerned. 

There are one or two points as to which, if only for the purpose 
of having them properly considered, a few suggestions for future 
maneuvers may be offered. First, as to the comfort of the men. 
With a view to the possibility of such weather as we have encoun- 
tered on this occasion, one of two things seems to be indispensable. 
Either the tents used must be provided with wooden flooring, or the 
men must be allowed, on their first arrival in camp, to make, as 
they would do on service, proper trenches round them. The objec- 
tion is that the ground becomes much cut up and spoiled for future 
use; butif the sodsare carefully cut out and replaced, the injury is 
not serious. It is little more than a question of expense, and it is 
much more expensive, if that were the only consideration, to injure 
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the health of the men and to check recruiting, by a condition of 
misery which prevents sleep at night. Though the sick list has 
been remarkably small, many of the men looked distinctly haggard 
and worn out. That is not good peace preparation for war. As 
regards certain of the schemes—and I take, as an instance, the 
orders given to Major-General Swan in bis field-day against Major- 
General Ke_ty-KEnNy—it has become a fashion at Aldershot to 
order, as was done on this occasion, an officer entrusted with the 
work of a rear guard to hold on to a certain definite position up to 
a certain hour. That appears to be, as a normal form of giving 
instruction to a rear guard commander, false teaching. Nery, com- 
manding against WELLINGTON in the Peninsula or against the Rus- 
sians in 1812, would have been deprived of half his art by any such 
orders. The orders ought always to be to oppose an enemy’s 
advance along a certain line and for a certain purpose as long as 
possible. The time of the abandonment of a specific plot of ground 
and its mode of occupation must depend on the movements of the 
enemy, and is one of the nicest questions that a commander ought 
to have to determine for himself. One other Aldershot trick ought, 
I think, to be cautiously eliminated. During one of the conferences 
an officer in command explained his baving advanced his force in a 
direction clearly wrong—one which brought him into a cul de sac, 
when he might have gained success by taking a different line—by 
saying that, having been ordered to drive the enemy out, he thought 
he should find that he was able to accomplish the movement ordered. 
In other words, he calculated that when he advanced, no matter 
how, the enemy would retire by order. That is dangerous teaching. 
Obviously, the object of placing officers in command of large bodies 
of troops is to give them the opportunity of judging bow most 
effectually to employ them. To give them, as has often been done, 
orders to go ahead, and to accustom them to find that if they do the 
enemy will have disappeared, is to relieve them of all responsibility 
for so determining their mode of advance as to give their own men 
the most favorable chances, and for applying their knowledge of 
the conditions of ground which favor the employment of par- 
ticular arms. On the occasion referred to, this had been most 
thoughtfully designed by the officer who set the problem; but the 
explanation offered of a mistaken movement showed the effect of 
previous badly-set problems, and marks the danger of mere peace 
exercises which do not lead up to the necessary teaching for war. 
Minor criticisms of this kind might easily—perhaps not without 
some advantage—be multiplied; but on the whole, despite all their 
discomfort, and the way in which the stars in their courses fought 
against them, the country is to be congratulated on the success 
which has attended the maneuvers of the army this year.— London 
Standard, Sept. 15, 1896. 
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LORD ROBERTS ON THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Lord Roserts, replying to the toast of “The Army and Navy,” 
at the conference dinner of the Institute of Journalists, on Thursday 
night, at Belfast, said: 

“T consider it fortunate, for the object I have at heart, that my 
tirst public speech as commander of the forces in Ireland should be 
made in this center of commercial enterprise, the City of Belfast; 
and I think it still more fortunate that on this occasion I should be 
the guest of the Institute of Journalists. The interest taken by the 
press in all military matters is, I hope, gradually establishing a 
kindlier feeling in the hearts of the people for the army, and mak- 
ing them perceive that there is a closer community of interest 
between the civilian nd the soldier than was formally understood. 
The peculiar character of the duties of the British army necessitates 
its undertaking campaigns and expeditions almost all over the globe. 
The president (Mr. Wittox, M. P.) has spoken in eulogistic terms 
of the army in India. I am proud to think that that army is in a 
thoroughly efficient condition, ready and able to take its share in 
the defense of the Empire in any part of the world where its ser- 
vices may be required. I attribute this satisfactory state of affairs, 
in a great measure, to the vast extent of ground available in India 
for training the troops, and to the facilities thus afforded for camps 
of exercise and for artillery and infantry shooting. At almost every 
station rifle practice can be carried on in the immediate vicinity of 
the barracks, and at all the principal centers ranges can be found 
extensive enough for the far-reaching guns now in use with our 
artillery. It has been the custom for many years past in India to 
have annual camps of exercise, at which large numbers of regiments 
and batteries are collected, and where everything is carried on as 
nearly as possible under the conditions pertaining to field service. 
The several camps are formed at considerable distances apart from 
each other. This is necessary in mimic war, for all reality disap- 
pears when troops approach close enough to come into collision, for 
at that moment shot, shell and individual pluck decide the day — 
factors which are, necessarily, absent at peace maneuvers. At a 

camp I held in the neighborhood of Delhi, the opposing forces were 
separated, to begin with, by 150 miles. A few days thus elapsed 
before the main bodies came into actual contact, which gave time 
for the commanders to mature their general schemes and to show 
their skill and judgment in the disposition of their troops. It af- 
forded also a grand opportunity for cavalry to practice that most 
important part of their duty—reconnoitering. During maneuvers 
such as these, or even on a far less extended scale, it is essential that 
troops should be allowed to move freely about the country, and it is 


their being able to do this to an almost unlimited degree in India’ 


which renders that Empire such a magnificent training-ground for 
Her Majesty’sarmy. In an enclosed country iike Great Britain and 
Ireland it is not possible to give troops such advantages; indeed, it 
is not easy to find suitable ground for maneuvers on even a smaller 
scale. But, if our army is to be efficient, this difficulty must be 
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surmounted. Parade grounds are simply useful for drill and pre- 
liminary instruction. Troops cannot be trained for war in a barrack 
square, and as soon as the rudiments of a soldier’s education have 
been learned he should be taken out of the nursery and exercised 
in the open country. The first thing to be done to this end is to 
get our countrymen to understand the supreme importance of the 
matter, and to look at it from a more patriotic point of view than 
they seem able to do at present. When a soldier advocates such 
measures, the public, I am afraid, are inclined to look upon bim as 
not an unbiased judge, and to think that in his estimation ‘there is 
nothing like leather’ (laughter and applause). I would, therefore, 
venture to hope that the influence of the press may be exerted in 
bringing to notice the national importance of the question, and in 
developing a more public-spirited -attitude in regard to it. Crops 
and fences suffer but little injury from military maneuvers, and the 
government is always prepared to make compensation for any dam- 
age that may be done (applause). It is certainly extraordinary 
what peculiar value land acquires when any proposal is afoot to 
utilize it for military purposes (laughter). This has recently been 
brought home to me by communications I have received complain- 
ing that the presence of a surveyor disturbs game, and that a harm- 
less instrument like a theodolite has a paralyzing effect on grouse 
(laughter). It is not part of my programme to exterminate grouse 
(laughter ), indeed, I should be extremely sorry to miss the familiar 
name from the autumn menu (laughter), but the preservation of 
grouse and every other kind of game depends on security of prop- 
erty, and to ensure that security it is essential to have an efficient 
army, and as I have already told you no army can be efficient unless 
it is properly trained, and it cannot be properly trained without 
ground to train it upon (applause ).”— London Standard, September 
5, 1896. 


THE POSSIBLE ISOLATION OF GERMANY. 


The isolation of England has long been a favorite theme with 
German journalists. We offer them the suggestion that they might 
at the present time vary it by discussing the possible isolation of 
Germany, which of the two now approaches nearer to actuality. 
The Germans pride themselves on their common sense, but in their 
dealings with this country during the past few years it has been 
conspicuous by its absence. Otherwise they would not have gone 
out of their way to alienate the good-will of a kindred nation which 
in Heligoland and East Africa had shown a desire to propitiate their 
friendship, and to offer the needless provocations first in the Trans- 
.vaal and then in Zanzibar, which have embittered the relations of 
the two countries. German writers are very much mistaken when 
they describe the spirit of this nation as meek, and as disposed to 
turn the cheek to the smiter. Their knowledge of history ought to 
have prevented their committing such an error, but their recent 
action can only be explained by their putting their theory in prac- 
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tice. This form of amusement—or perhaps it would be better to 
say of experimental statesmanship— bas proved very costly. Only 
two years ago the natural bond linking England and Germany was 
in such a perfect and complete condition that, so far as practicable, 
this country had become a fourth partner to the Triple Alliance. 
The most indiscreet and provocative action of the Emperor WILLIAM 
and his government has placed such a partnership beyond the 
bounds of possibility, and rendered it highly probable that England 
would throw her weight into the scales against Germany and for 
her opponents. The German Emperor did not allow sufficiently 
for certain differences in the opinions held in his own country and 
here. Because Germans hate Frenchmen and vice versa, and be- 
cause both are ready to fly at each other’s throats, he was quite 
mistaken in thinking that anything like the same feeling prevails 
here. The English people are far more sympathetically disposed 
towards the French than the Germans, and that sympathy is cer- 
tainly not diminished by the fact that the French were unfortunate 
in their last war with their neighbors. Incredible as it may seem 
at Berlin there is nothing Englishmen would like better than to see 
Alsace and Lorraine restored to their natural owners, fér it is as un- 
natural to see Germans west of the Rhine as it would be to behold 
Frenchmen east of it. These are not the expressions of individual 
opinions, but the faithful reflection of what is thought by all classes 
in this country, and there can be no doubt that the cause of this 
revulsion of feeling bas been mainly the willful and provocative 
policy of the Emperor Wi1L11AM, who has been actuated not by hos- 
tile sentiments so much as by a dictatorial zeal to drive this country 
into a certain groove selected by himself. 

The consequences of this miscalculated policy, which became 
more provocative in its expression as the expected results failed to 
follow, are likely to be serious and far-reaching. Their course is 
not likely to be diverted by such fraternal telegrams and messages 
as the Emperor Wittiam favors. “Blood may be thicker than 
water,” but it will not make German insults seem milder in the 
eyes of our countrymen who have the common sense to see that 
Germany is the one power they might go to war with to-morrow 
without a qualm, and with the certain conviction that it must end 
in their material benefit. But the alienation of England and Ger- 
many from each other, and the evidence afforded that they are 
going to be adversaries and not allies in internationai controversies 
and contests, must materially modify the relations of other powers, 
and react injuriously on the Triple Alliance itself. It is unneces- 
sary to lay further stress on the moral effect the wantonness of 
the Emperor WILLIAM’s provocation to this country must have on 
the minds of his own aliies. In Vienna and in Rome the question 
will be asked, Can a ruler who goes out of the way to make an 
enemy of a well-disposed state, and to throw it into the arms of 
the other side, be either a wise or a safe leader to follow? It cer- 
tainly is not common sense, and we doubt if even MaccHIAVELLI 
could have discovered a plausible motive for such tortuous and reck- 
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less procedure. The Italian papers are already exclaiming, If 
England acts hand in hand with France and Russia, what is to 
become of the Triple Alliance? If the mere suggestion of its 
possibility has alarmed Italy, the first serious steps that prove its 
having become a fait accompli will cause grave heart-searchings in 
Vienna. Even when the Triple Alliance was intact, there was 
doubt as to whether it or the Double Alliance possessed the superior 
military force, but if Italy draws back or proves faint-hearted, the 
balance unquestionably turns against those who were welded by 
Prince BIsMARCK into a common league. 

We do not believe that Italy would adhere to the alliance if Ger- 
man action drove this country to take up a position of quasi-hos- 
tility, and to associate herself in Europe with France and Russia. 
The popularity of the Triple Alliance in Italy has long been on the 
wane, for the burdens imposed by it are onerous, and the advan- 
tages accruing are doubtful. Moreover, the French, or Republican, 
party in Italy is very strong, and of increasing weight, and although 
there is keen commercial and industrial rivalry between the two 
races along the Riviera and in the Mediterranean, the policy of the 
French government has for some time been extremely conciliatory 
towards the Italian, and a marked improvement has been noticed in 
their relations. Nothing would strengthen this tendency more 
than a drawing together of England and France. and that accom- 
plished, the detachment of Italy from the Triple Alliance would 
follow asa necessary sequence. Norcould the disintegrating process 
stop there. Austria could not be indifferent to a loss that would 
place her at a material disadvantage with regard to Russia, and the 
benefit of a treaty that binds her to send three army corps to 
Alsace, and two others to the Alps, to fight France, a state with 
which she has no longer the slightest cause of quarrel, must vanish 
at the first attempt to examine with any critical exactness its pro- 
visions. Nor can it be supposed that the proud court of Austria is 
wholly resigned to that secondary position in Germany to which 
the better fortune of the HoHENZOLLERNS has consigned it. The 
Emperor of Austria is a very wise man, with an exceptional com- 
mand over himself, and determined to make the best of an uncon- 
genial position, but the one thing that would give force to his 
natural feelings and revive latent ambitions would be the conviction 
that no faith could be placed in the judgment or good sense of his 
chief ally. It must be remembered also that Austria has nothing to 
be grateful for to Prussia, even in the matter of the Triple Alliance, 
which was primarily devised for the purpose of strengthening 
North Germany against a restored France, who had procured the 
support of Russia. France has no grudge against Austria, and 
Austria is little concerned in the question whether Alsace is Prus- 
sian or French. So long as the Triple Alliance remains intact, and 
supplies a sense of security and a guarantee of peace, so long will 
Austria be one of its members, but let it be broken by the Italian 
government and people, and she will very soon be found receding 
from a position that no longer offers any advantage or even a guar- 
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antee of peace. In this manner, solely by a reckless course of 
uncalled-tor provocation to England on the part of the German Em- 
peror, will the disruption of the Triple Alliance be brought to pass, 
and in a little time after that the would-be bully of Europe will find 
itself in that position of isolation, the threat of which German 
journalists have held in terrorem over the head of this country.— 
Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 


THE GRAND REVIEW AT CHALONS. 


On the 9th of the present month the French army, or, at least, 
80,000 of its picked and most representative regiments, will march 
before the Emperor and Empress of Russia on the historic plains of 
Chalons. As a parade ground there is nota finer one in the world 
—while the panorama, with the Ardennes on the one band, and the 
Vosges on the other as a background, will be pronounced by those 
who see it for the first time magnificent—than the spot on which 
CHARLES MarTEt defeated the Saracens. The late Emperor NAPOLEON 
dedicated it to the training of the army with which he hoped to 
gain the Rhine frontier, and lavished millions on making it the 
ne plus ultra of a permanent military camp provided with the 
Imperial accessories suitable to the heydey of the Tuileries régime. 
But during the twenty-six years of the Republic, Chalons has been 
relegated to comparative obscurity, and the brilliant ceremony 
arranged in the Czar’s honor as the ally of France will be the first 
effort to revive the departed glories of the Napoleonic era. 

The French government and people have legitimate reasons for 
wishing to show their military power to the best advantage before 
the potentate whose alliance places them on an equality with the 
three powers that had joined together for the express purpose of 
preventing France trom assuming the offensive. It was therefore 
decided that for the display on the large and comprehensive scale 
the occasion demanded, both Longchamps and Vincennes were too 
cramped, and however much the Parisians were disappointed, the 
arguments in favor of General SaussiER’s scheme of a review at 
Chalons were unanswerable and convincing. There then remained 
the question of the troops and their number that were to take part 
in it, and in deciding these arrangements several difficulties had to 
be met and overcome. Owing to the fact that the reservists should 
be released from their duties on Sept. 30th, the regiments would be 
reduced to such a diminished strength that it would not have been 
easy to collect at Paris a sufficiently imposing force without a more 
extensive dislocation of the garrisons than was either prudent or 
_ desirable. At first it was proposed, when the Czar was expected to 
reach Paris on Oct. 3d, to keep the reservists with the colors for the 
necessary number of extra days, but even for the Emperor of 
Russia it would not have been possible or popular to detain them for 
eleven or twelve days beyond the limit of their duty. The difficulty 
had to be overcome by selecting a site nearer the numerous garri- 
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sons of the eastern frontier, from which corps and parts of corps 
could be withdrawn for the forty-eight hours required for the pur- 
poses of the review. These, with the Paris garrison, and certain 
special contingents, e.g., the Alpine and Algerian armies and the 
Territorial army, will supply atotai on the parade ground of not less 
than seventy, and perhaps eighty thousand troops. 

Another difficulty of a practical nature beset the organizers of 
the review. The French army is the plainest and must uniformly 
dressed of any army in Europe. There is hardly any variety left 
in it by Republican simplicity, and of the pomp and pageantry of 
war scarcely a trace is to be seen. The French military authorities 
are far from being blind to this defect, and they very quickly saw 
that the march past of 70,000 blue tunics, with no more imposing 
headgear than a kepi, would soon pall on a ruler whose army con- 
tains a greater number of costumes and uniforms than that of any 
other potentate, except our own Queen Empress. With a view to 
introducing some color and variety into the scene, Zouaves and 
Chasseurs d’Afrique have been summoned from Algiers, and a bat- 
tery of mountain guns and a regiment of Alpine riflemen from the 
Alpes Maritimes. The former are to be accompanied by their 
Moorish kettledrums and horse band, and the personal escort of the 
Emperor will be composed of those spahis whose turbans and flow- 
ing burnouses are the only things in the French army suggestive of 
Oriental magnificence. The marine artillery, infantry, and fusiliers, 
which form part of the Paris garrison, will also be brigaded with 
the land forces, and in this manner as much variety as possible will 
be imported into the display. But the main effect of the review of 
this French army will arise from the evidence afforded that the 
reconstituted forces of France are equal in all the warlike qualities 
to any other in Europe, and the Emperor of Russia is not likely to 
allow his judgment as to the serviceable character of the troops 
defiling before him to be biased by the fact that the color of their 
jackets is monotonous, and that there are fewer plumes and less 
gilt than in Imperial armies. There is no doubt that everyone 
present at the review as either spectator or critic will be very 
favorably impressed with the efficiency and energy of the soldiers 
of the Republic. As the men will not have shaken off all the effects 
of the recent maneuvers, that impression is likely to be enhanced 
by their hard condition and quickness of movement. 

In the midst of their anxiety to establish their military efficiency 
and power in the eyes of their august Russian visitor, we hope that 
the French press and public will not think there is any tendency 
among Englishmen to disparage or doubt either. English critics 
were among the first, during the maneuvers of 1885 and 1886, to 
proclaim that the new French army had reached a stage of efficiency 
and excellence that justified its comparison with any in Europe, and 
in the last ten years its progress has been steady and sustained. 
The warlike spirit and love of glory which have always character- 
ized the French people are as high as ever, and when the occasion 
arises, whatever the result may be, their army is sure to uphold its 
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ancient fame. We are only concerned in watching, and we must 
add, in wondering, how far the impetuosity of a self-confident 
France can be restrained by the caution of the Russian ruler who 
has no immediate cause of quarrel with either of his western 
neighbors, and who is, indeed, supposed to have joined them in a 
pact of enforced peace for the prolongation of Turkish excess. 
Some curiosity is legitimate as to whether the Emperor Nicno.as 
knows what is being said of the Chalons review in French military 
papers of a serious character, and as tothe view the French army 
takes of his participation in this ceremonial. There is no harm in 
the reminder that the Sixth Corps which will provide the bulk of the 
troops on the ground is “the advanced guard of France and the 
flower of her army,” but when this is followed by the statement 
that the Russian ruler will review this French army ‘opposite the 
common enemy at the starting point of the march for Metz and 
Strasburg,” one may reasonably wonder what is thought of it all at 
Berlin, as well as of how the Emperor Nicnoxas will be able to 
reconcile his presence in the character of supporter and sympa- 
thizer of France at Chalons with his words and engagements at 
Vienna and Breslau. We fear the French are laying themselves 
out for a rude disappointment in the end.—Admiralty and Horse 
Guards Gazette, October 1, 1896. 







STRATEGY AT THE ALDERSHOT MANEUVERS. 


In considering the lessons to be drawn from any maneuvers, the 
question at once arises. For whom are such maneuvers principally 
held? The answer obviously is that operations on a large scale, 
such as those recently carried out at Aldershot, are primarily held 
to teach the generals their work. Beyond the fact that a campaign 
involves hard work and long marches, the private and the company 
officer learn but little from such maneuvers. They gain in many 
ways valuable experience, and realize, perhaps for the first time, 
how large a force is required either to attack or defend a position a 
mile long, but, relegated as they often must be to the third line, they 
see very little of what is going on, and frequently do not understand 
the object of « movement in which they are taking part. Their 
own work can be much better taught them when the operations are 
confined to a single battalion or a brigade. As maneuvers on a 
large scale are therefore mainly for the benefit of the generals and 
their staffs, we have a right to ask whether they are so conducted as 
to afford the latter as much experience and practice as possible. We 
regret to say that with reference to this year’s Aldershot maneuvers, 
the answer can hardly be in the affirmative. 

Each day’s work was founded on a scheme, which contained, 
firstly, a general idea, and, secondly, a special idea including usually 
orders or instructions. The general idea gave the broad strategical 
situation, and to consider this carefully, and base their action upon 
it, would have been a most useful exercise for the commanders. Un- 
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fortunately the special idea, as a rule, left them absolutely no initia- 
tive, and to spend even a few minutes in studying the broad outlines 
of the situation would have been a waste of time. The general was 
almost always ordered to assume the offensive, or to remain on the 
defensive, and if on the defensive the orders further defined for him 
the exact position he was to occupy. In fact, the scheme, framed 
solely with the view of bringing about a battle, saved the commander 
the most important and anxious part of his work. He need not 
consider whether it was best for him to attack or stand on the de- 
fensive; he had no choice as to the position he was to occupy, nor 
could he even fix the strength of his own outposts; finally, the 
orders to attack were generally so definite that any attempt to out- 
maneuver the enemy was quite out of the question. The entire 
force was combined for maneuvers four times. On three occasions 
four divisions, with an enormous superiority in artillery, were pitted 
against one, and the operations became practically a drill on a large 
scale. Only once were two divisions opposed to three, and then 
most valuable lessons were learned, the Commander-in-Chief de- 
scribing it as one of the most instructive field days be had seen. 
But the weak rear guards ordered to hold impossible positions to 
the last were monotonous in the extreme, whilst the precise orders 
issued to commanders of detached forces crushed all initiative, and 
left no scope for generalship in the broader sense of the word. Let 
the reader compare for a moment the orders issued to these unfor- 
tunate leaders with the instructions LEE sent to Jackson during the 
campaign of 1862, when the latter commanded a detached force in 
the Shenandoah Valley. Of course the limits of government ground 
seriously hamper the framers of schemes, and the chief blame for 
this excessive spoon-feeding of commanders must rest upon the 
House of Commons, which refused to pass the military maneuvers 
bill. Yet surely schemes might be prepared which would leave 
generals the responsibility of choosing the offensive or defensive. 
Certain it is that initiative is not encouraged at present in our 
army, nor is the study of broad strategical principles, and it is to 
be feared that in a European war our generals may suffer from want 
of training in these matters. On August 16, 1870, General von 
ALVENSLEBEN, commanding the Third Corps, then about Gorze, was 
informed by the cavalry that five French corps were to the west of 
Metz, and apparently about to retire on Verdun. He knew that 
the general plan of campaign was to cut the French off from Paris, 
or drive them back on the Belgian frontier. A recent work by the 
German general staff informs us that, on receiving the above report, 
be saw mentally the whole theater of war spread out before him, 
and the respective position of the French and German armies. He 
realized at once that the only chance of intercepting the French lay 
in immediately stopping their retreat, and though he knew that he 
could not be supported for many hours, he decided, on his own re- 
sponsibility, to attack. The victory of Gravelotte, and the subse- 
quent capitulation of Metz, were the direct results of the indecisive 
battle of August 16th. Von MourKe had trained the German army 
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to initiative, and VON ALVENSLEBEN’s rapid grasp of the situation 
and immediate decision to attack a force five times his own strength 
are not considered remarkable in Germany. On September 8, 1896, 
the advanced guard, consisting of one division of a western army, 
was at Hartley Road, and its commander received the following 
order: ‘Anticipate the enemy at Cesar’s Camp. Failing that, en- 
deavor to repel him.” He failed to anticipate the enemy, who seized 
the camp with one battery and a brigade, but, bringing up his three 
batteries, he put the enemy’s single battery out of action, and he 
was informed about the same time by his cavalry that the enemy 
had only one brigade on Cesar’s Camp. Sticking, however, to the 
strict letter of his orders, be argued that an enemy, to be repelled, 
must first attack, and he did nothing until the eastern force had 
brought up reinforcements, and were able to hold the position 
against him. Yet his orders clearly indicated Cesar’s Camp as the 
objective. That was the main point, and a general who had once 
got this fact into his head would act according to the spirit of' his 
orders, or not trouble himself about the exact meaning of a single 
word. The German, grasping the situation, did not hesitate to at- 
tack an army with a single corps; the Englishman, differently 
trained, would not attack a brigade with a division. There was 
much discussion at the conference as to the meaning of the word 
“repel,” bat the order was sufficiently clear in pointing out Cesar’s 
Camp. It was undoubtedly ambiguous, but at maneuvers slightly 
ambiguous orders are an excellent means of training generals to 
take broad views. 

We think a single change in the education of cadets would have 
a most beneficial effect in this matter throughout the army. Instead 
of making them learn up a series of isolated actions from a text- 
book, let one campaign be very thoroughly studied. The strategy 
and tactics of both sides should be carefully worked out, and the 
motives and personal characters of the commanders should be con- 
sidered. Moral forces, where they come into play, should be pointed 
out, and the effects of good marching, discipline and morals should 
be illustrated. Officers would then realize how many things, besides 
the tactics of the battlefield, combine to cause victory or defeat, nor 
would they expect a battle every day when on maneuvers. The 
interest of a close study of a single campaign would also lead many 
officers to study military history for themselves. The story of a 
battle, taken apart from the campaign, is not very interesting. 
After studying Lrer’s character and following his career, a man will 
exult in the victory of Chancellorsville and sympathize deeply with 
his defeat at Gettysburg. Finally, in maneuvers, the schemes should 
describe the intentions of the commander-in-chief, and leave subor- 
dinates freedom to carry out instructions in any way they choose.— 
‘Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 
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SOME. REMARKS ON THE SOUTHEASTERN MANEUVERS. 


The recent operations in Sir WitL1AM BurLer’s command leave 
behind them a distinct feeling that something definitely useful has 
been accomplished. In spite of many serious difficulties it was 
found practicable to turn out a mobile force of some 60,000 men 
and 1,000 horses, and to exercise them under conditions approach- 
ing those of war, over a tract of country some thirty-five square 
miles in extent. It is a truism to say that the object of all maneu- 
vers is to teach, but it is very generally held that those who derive 
most benefit from them are the generals, or commanders of divisions 
and brigades, who—except in one or two large military stations— 
have very few opportunities of practicing in peace the work they 
would have to perform in war. 

Glancing at the work that has just been performed by each of 
the three arms employed, we turn first to the cavalry. Two regi- 
ments of Dragoon Guards (the First King’s Dragoon Guards 
and the Third Dragoon Guards) and two squadrons from the cav- 
alry depot, took part in the operations. The squadrons were each 
of them sixty strong, and were variously distributed from day to 
day to suit the dispositions made in accordance with each special 
idea. They thus had no opportunity of acting together asa brigade, 
for which much of the ground would have offered facilities. Their 
riding and general appearance deserve high praise, but many con- 
spicuous instances were afforded of a want of individual resource 
and ordinary common sense under emergencies. In one case a 
troop of dragoons, acting as escort to a battery, allowed three more 
enterprising squadrons to capture the guns, not only without 
making any resistance, but without bringing in any warning. 
During the greater part of the week’s operations the scouting 
which the cavalry performed, the information they brought in, and 
the messages they carried, gave evidence of imperfect training, 
faulty practice, and a respect for discarded traditions and exploded 
rules of conduct. Indeed, it was only at the end of the week that 
single troopers, patrols, and larger bodies began to move with any 
due consideration for concealment, or with any serious regard for 
their own safety or for that of the bodies of which they were sup- 
posed to be the eyes and ears. Again, whether it was that they are 
now for the most part armed with lances, or with some inherent 
prejudice, they showed the greatest possible reluctance ever to dis- 
mount and use their carbines. We may here observe, however, 
that one cavalry officer who had been sent by higher authority on 
the almost impossible mission of entrenching and holding a village 
with a handful of his men, performed his task with exemplary zeal 
and ability. He made actual barricades across the approaching 
roads— which were narrow and through a steep ascent—and he 
dismounted his men and caused them to fire on a small attacking 
force. But he was soon ordered to retire, and was never commended 
for what he had done or tried to do. Such is luck, and such is 
maueuver warfare. Of course the cavalry charged on some occa- 
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sions when they would “all have been annihilated,” but asa rule 
what may be called their parade movements were well performed, 
and so was their successful descent on Adisham Station on the 
second day, a feat for which they hardly received due credit. Still 
the general impression conveyed was that the cavalry sorely needed 
systematic training in those special duties for which suitable ground 
is the first requirement.— The Broad Arrow. 





THE CAVALRY RESERVIST. 


Admitting that our men will as horsemen bear comparison with 
those of any nation, and that for dash they are probably superior 
to those of most, it must, I think, be conceded that in what is 
unquestionably the most important role of present day cavalry, i.e., 
to act as the eyes and ears of the army in the field, there is still 
something to be wished for. This is of course in a great measure 
due to the difficulty experienced at home as regards maneuvering 
ground, but accounting for the defect does not remove it. The 
cavalry soldier, to play his part effectively in modern warfare, 
demands a training calculated to bring out the highest intelligence 
of the man, for as the strength of a chain is precisely that of its 
weakest link, it is upon this attribute of the individual that the 
success or failure of a military operation may frequently depend. 

If, then, difficulties as regards thorough training are met with 
while the men are still serving, it would, on the face of it under 
present circumstances, be absurd to expect a high degree of effi- 
ciency in our regiments in the event of a general mobilization 
taking place. On the continent the impossibility of completing 
cavalry cadres at short notice is fully recognized, with the result 
that in most armies these units are kept permanently on a war 
footing both as regards men and horses. 

Let us look at the matter plainly as it stands. We have a con- 
siderably lower proportion of cavalry to infantry than any of the 
great continental powers, even assuming every man borne on the 
strength of our regiments to be an effective trooper. This, however, 
is far from being the case if we bear in mind that a cavalry soldier 
consists of two parts—himself and bis horse. Taking one regiment 
at home with another, probably the proportion of horses to men 
would work out at three to four; or, in other words, that twenty- 
five per cent. of our men are unmounted. This practically means 
that, if the necessity arose for the whole of our cavalry to be 
placed on a war footing, half the number of horses in every regi- 
ment would be absvlutely without training as troopers, and that at 
least a third of the men, having been out of the ranks for periods 
varying from one to four years, would be almost useless for the 
purpose of training them, even if the time admitted. 

It is a fact to be borne in mind, that with the exception of the 
Egyptian campaign and the small number engaged in South Africa, 
our cavalry have seen no active service since the Mutiny. In the 
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instances named we were, so to speak, in a position to make our 
own arrangements. Both men and horses could be borrowed from 
other regiments to fill the ranks of those required for service. If 
the former were mere skeletons for the time being, they were not 
required to take the field, so their weakness was of little immediate 
consequence. Should we, however, be drawn into a conflict with 
any great power, things would bear a different complexion. The 
practice of robbing PETERto pay Pau would hardly meet the case. 
We would require every regiment, every squadron, every man 
effective. 

Preparation for a campaign is not now a matter of months; 
preparedness is an ever present condition of national existence. 
mobilization a matter of days, nay, of hours. It is incumbent on 
us, therefore, to use every means in our power to have not only 
every reserve man, but every reserve horse, fit to take his or its 
place in the ranks.—Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 


AS THEY WERE. 


The contrast between the initial stages of the career of young 
men appointed to commissions in the army in the middle fifties and 
those which now obtain, is sufficiently marked to render it a matter 
of astonishment bow the former ever managed to develop into any- 
thing approaching military excellence. Nevertheless the “ Birthday 
Book” contains a goodly list of well-tried soldiers of that period 
still on the active list. They must necessarily have educated them- 
selves up to astandard which is in the present day judged only to 
be attainable after much preliminary study carried on at high pres- 
sure, followed by continuous and ever-increasing demands, tested 
from time to time by stringent examinations. That the new order 
of things is right no one of course can doubt, and yet the old could 
not have been altogether wrong, since we find equal excellence re- 
sulting from both systems. But in spite of cram and competition 
and continuous test, the survival in the higher ranks of the fittest 
holds as good to-day as formerly. It is not, therefore, among those 
of forty years’ continuous service that we have to look for the good 
which followed the newer order of training, but much lower down 
in the gradation list. If we are to accept as correct Sir WILLIAM 
Burt Ler’s statement that no real British battle has taken place since 
Inkerman, then no one has yet really met the test which permits of 
saying authoritatively that be is or is not in advance of bis un- 
crammed predecessors. In the days of purchase and of nomination 
the majority of officers retired soon after getting their companies, 
and only the keen soldier stayed on with the determination of mak- 
ing soldiering bis life’s career. Nowadays, when every one who is 
permitted to remain is by that fact certified to be competent and 
assumed to be keen, we have a crowd of theoretically qualified offi- 
cers jostling each other in their struggle for advancement, whilst 
the professional existence of others can only be prolonged if by 
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some means they can make good their claim to promotion by selec- 
tion. Of a hundred equally qualified aspirants, perhaps not more 
than ten ever come to the front, whilst the relative inferiority of 
the remainder is so small—if it really exists so completely theoret- 
ical —that it is difficult to assert that the elect are necessarily their 
superiors. It is possible to go much farther, for examples are not 


‘lacking of staff college graduates who have shown themselves to be 


conspicuous failures, and of officially condemned professional illiter- 
ates who have as conspicuously proved themselves successes. 

The Crimean campaign was, as a campaign, distinctly a general’s 
failure. So was Majuba and so was Maiwand. The two systems 
gave the same results, whilst in all three instances honor was saved 
by the lower ranks. In the older time the leader of men was incu- 
bated in those hackneyed Eton playing-fields—in other words, the 
whole of our public schools. He was further developed in the regi- 
ment by a course of out-door amusements, of which hunting, shoot- 
ing and cricket were the most favored. Everything was left to 
nature; to special training, to artifice no one gave a thought. Yet 
somehow things seemed to right themselves, and the right men to 
make their appearance when the demand arose, and to which the 
supply was certainly equal. We live in a time when, in theory, it 
is fur in excess, but the touchstone has yet to be applied, and no one 
can say when contact occurs what will be the result. 

Just as a man-of-war of to-day is a huge mass of perfected ma- 
chinery set in action by stops and buttons, but liable to promptly 
go to the bottom on colliding with an enemy, so is our human man 
ot war—a highly educated and fully primed individual capable of 
dealing with vast problems and a master of kriegspiel—as certain 
to sit upon his haunches and be rendered useless by a knock on the 
head as was the happy-go-lucky officer of the times when muscle 
was adjudged of more account than bigher mathematics. No doubt 
the conditions in the future will be very different to those which 
obtained in the past,and that very much will depend upon the com- 
pany officer when the fight begins; the general must, to ensure vic- 
tory, be a MoLtKE who will press the stops and buttons and make 
the machine move in the desired direction, but with the effects 
brought about by the collision he will have but little todo. None 
the less is it true that as bows and arrows have given way to maga- 
zine rifles and range-finders, and all the other mechanical contriv- 
ances which science has placed at our disposal, and which supple- 
ment even if they do not entirely replace the combined natural 
powers of hand and eye, so brute force and blind courage have had 
to reckon with the altered conditions of warfare, conditions which 
of course cannot be safely ignored and delayed until the moment for 
dealing with them arises. Hence it is that the necessity of the 
fullest theoretical training is beyond dispute, for when we come aux 
prises, only then shall we learn which portion of the practical test 
to which we shall be put is to be successfully met by the theoretical 
knowledge already acquired. Still one may be permitted to doubt 
whether effective fighting will not as formerly depend largely upon 
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those qualities which nature and not art bas supplied, and which 
were the chief if not quite the sole attributes of the British soldier 
in the days gone by. As things are we may be as good as our 
neighbors and as ready for the worst, but it will be no easy matter 
to do better for ourselves than when things were as they were.— 
The Broad Arrow. 


THE SIRDAR AND THE SPECIALS. 


“Sirdar KircHENer has exhibited so much judgment, quite apart from 
abundant military capacity, in the conduct of the Dongola expedition, that it 
is only due to his reputation and to his position as commander-in-chief of 
the Anglo-Egyptian forces on the Upper Nile to give him credit for the best 
reasons for whatever he does in the discharge of his duties. When, there- 
fore, the special correspondent of a great journal attached to the army under 
his orders formulates what is in fact a complaint, echoed by other correspond- 
ents, against the Sirdar, though it is called an ‘explanation,’ we wait to see 
if there are grounds for what prima facie appears to be an inconsiderate and 
ill-advised course. The special correspondent of the Times says : 

“The newspaper correspondents who accompany this expedition are 
practically chained to headquarters, and, moreover, it is made extremely difli- 
cult for them to acquire from any sources that kind of information which is 
freely communicated to them on most campaigns. I myself have frequently 
applied to the Sirdar for permission to accompany forward movements ot 
troops, reconnaissances, patrols, and so forth, but this has on every occasion 
been refused. Though Colonel Hunter, with two-thirds of the infantry 
division, is now at Absarat, correspondents are forbidden by the Sirdar to 
proceed to that place. There may be excellent reasons, though they are 
beyond my comprehension, for these unusual restrictions ; but I feel bound 
to point out that if, as may well happen, the only serious collision with the 
Dervishes takes place before the correspondents are permitted to join the 
force at the front, and if, consequently, we cannot be there to chronicle what 
occurs, the blame will not lie with us.’ 

“From the correspondent’s and the editor’s points of view— perhaps 
from that of the public also—complaints of that kind may be justified, but 
officials, civil and military, in Egypt and at home, will probably hold that the 
Sirdar’s action was judicious. As the correspondent says there may be reasons 
for keeping him tight at headquarters. One consequence of the presence of 
a special correspondent with an advanced corps is that undue prominence 
may be assigned to the officer in command, and that the roles of a general-in- 
chief and of his officers in such circumstances may be distorted in the 
accounts of an action. But Sir H. KircHEener is not the man to allow any 
considerations of that kind to influence him if they cross his mind for a 
moment. Perhaps Sir H. KircHEner may be influenced by regard for the 
personal safety of gentlemen who are pro tanto part of his military family. 
In European warfare it is necessary to bear in mind the damage and danger 
to which armies may be exposed by intelligence which can be communicated 
to the enemy. There cannot be the smallest apprehension that the corre- 
spondence from the Sirdar’s camp, printed in London, can be transmitted to 
the Khalifa or his lieutenants on the Nile. The Emirs are beyond the reach 
of telegraphs or postoffices.”— Army and Navy Gazette. 


It is the old story of the modern thirst for news and the jour- 
nalistic valuation of a “scoop,” placed against the opinion of the 
commanding general as to what should or should not be authorized 
in an army actively engaged in field operations. Nearly all the 
prominent gencrals of the Civil War were troubled with this ques- 
tion at various times, and embarrassment, if not disaster, was laid 
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at the door of babbling correspondents. The correspondents have 
never borne restrictions with good grace, but a few of them have 
set for thé professional military correspondent so high a standard, 
that when the right kind of man is assigned the duty, much of 
the supervision and circumlocution formerly considered necessary, 
is omitted altogether. 

In regard to this particular instance it may be said that the 
advancement of Licutenant-Colonel KitcHENER to be commander-in- 
chief in this campaign, has proven to be so happy a move on the 
part of the British government, that no amount of complaints 


would alter the confidence which has been gained by the successful 


execution of his plans in a portion of the globe which heretofore 
has not reflected as much glory on British arms as many other parts 
of the world have done. The British public may well content itself 
with the work of Sirdar KircnENEr, even if the story of his suc- 
cesses must be deferred until all the smoke of battle bas passed 
away. W. H.C. 


NAMES OF VEHICLES. 


The fact that the first coach ever brought to this country by 
Colonel DELANcEY KANE was named by its owner “the tally-ho” is 
no justification for twisting the meaning and enlarging upon the 
importance of the word so as to make it refer to coaches generally 
considered, says the Pittsburg Dispatch. The word “tally-ho” is 
used in a perverted sense as applied to coaching. It is a hunting 
term, pure and simple. Take the common expression that you hear 
on every side: ‘Mr. So-and-So has just passed by in his drag.” 
Now a man up in such things would expect to see a person go by 
with a swell four-in-hand turnout. Drag is the name applied to a 
coach when it is used privately. As soon as a four-in-hand coach is 
put into public service and a fare is charged for riding upon it it 
ceases to be a drag and becomes a coach, just as a hansom when 
driven publicly becomes a hansom cab. Another common mistake 
is the calling of two horses a team instead of a pair. <A pair of 
horses is never a team unless hitched tandem. A team isscmething 
more than a pair, such as a tandem, unicorn, four-in-hand, ete., and to 
hear people talk about a pair of horses as a team is quite as bad as to 
hear a person say, “John, put that single set of harness on the bay.” 
A single set of harness is an impossibility, as it takes a double 
equipment for a set. Used in the sense of the word trap is another 
expression which you never hear except in the very Yankee States. 
It seems to be a generic name for all kinds of traps and nothing is 
too lowly or too lofty to apply the term to. A name almost as 
general as rig in its significance is “dog cart.” It seems as if any- 
thing having two wheels should be given this name, according to 
notion here. The only thing that should be given the name, how- 
ever, isa two-wheel cart having a box under the seat, called a dog 
box, for the reception of dogs, guns, game and such things. You 
very seldom hear the arrangement of one horse in front of two 
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spoken of-as a unicorn; it is more usually called a “spike;” yet 
this is the slang for it. Properly speaking, a “spike” is the name 
that should be applied to such teams as you find working in ironor - 
dray wagons, when the driver rides the near horse and drives the 
lead horse with a jerk line.-- Exchange. 


GERMAN PENSION LIST. 


The large number of generals and other high Prussian officers 
who have been placed on the retired list since the late army ma- 
neuvers has led the Vossische Zeitung to point out that since the 
accession of Emperor WittiaAmM 546 Prussian generals have been 
retired and that 276 retired generals are still living from before his 
accession, adding that altogether 757 Prussian generals are drawing 
pensions. Other newspapers, including even some of the conserva- 
tive organs, are joining in the complaint and stating that the aver- 
age age of the retired generals is reduced every year. This year it 
is 55 years of age, against 63 in 1890. 

Another long list of retirements is expected within a fortnight, 
and it is considered certain that the Reichstag this winter will take 
the matter up. The budget commission will insist that full light be 
shed upon the matter, and will ask for guarantees that the rejuve- 
nation era will be closed before the commission passes the next 
military budget. 

Moreover, there is considerable indignation at the fact that the 
Emperor has highly decorated the three chiefs of his military cabi- 
net, HAHNKE, PLESsSEN and ArniM, and that the bill providing for 
reform in military trials has again been sent to the minister for war 
in order to revise it and frame it more in accordance with His Majes- 
ty’s wishes and less in accordance with popular wishes. The bill 
itself will not reach the Reichstag until late in the season.— Asso- 
ciated Press. 


POINTS OF A SADDLER. 


To Tue GazettE: —As our fairs are now commencing through- 
out the country, and as you ask me to give you my ideas on points 
to be considered in the selection of a saddler for use, as well as judg- 
ing a saddler in the show-ring, I submit the following in plain, 
unvarnished English: 

1. Color. This should be a solid one and not apt to sunburn; 
black points, no white markings. 

2. Size. This should be from 15 hands 1 inch to 15.23. 

3. Conformation. Fine head, broad between eyes, small muz- 
zle, nostril extending, ears long and thin, not too erect, rather point- 
ing forward, especially when moving; long, rangy, arched neck, 
coming well up from shoulder (throwing the rider backward instead 
of forward ),' the latter running back, with short coupling, round 
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barrel, measuring large around heart; limbs flat and bony; well 
muscled in arm and thigh; not encumbered with surplus flesh. 

4. Eyes coffee brown, rather prominent, without any noticeable 
white. 

5. Mane and tail heavy, latter carried well up, with stiff bone. 

6. Gaits. He should go all the gaits required by the National 
Saddle-Horse Breeders’ Association, and perform them distinctly, 
especially a square trot. 

7. Soundness, style, finish, with good knee action and plenty 
of go.— Will A. Gaines in Breeders’ Gazette. 











BOOK NOTICES AND EXCHANGES, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoyAL ARTILLERY INsTITUTION. 

September, 1896: 1. Optical Instruments and Silvering Glass 
Surfaces, by Dr. A. A. Common, LL.D., F. R.S. 2. Mess Man- 
agement, by Major J. Hotham, R. H. A. 3. Letters Written by 
Lieutenant-General Thomas Dynely, C. B., R. A. (continued). 
October, 1896: Letters Written by Lieutenant-General Thomas 
Dynely (continued). 2. An Examination of the R. A. Seniority 
and Distribution List for March, 1896, by Lieutenant H. L. Griffin, 
R. A. 3. Shrapnel Fire of Field Artillery, by Colonel E. Bain- 
bridge and Captain H. B. Shonga, R. A. 4. Ranging by Clinom- 
eter, by Captain P. J. R. Crompton, R. A. 5. Flight and Flying 
Machines, by Dr. G. H. Bryan, F.R. S. November, 1896: 1. Astro- 
nomical Problems, by Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Crookenden, R. A. 
2. The Kashmir Imperial Service Artillery, by Lieutenant G. F. 
MacMunn, D.S.0. R. A. 3. Notes on Austrian Artillery, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel de C. Daniell, R. A. 4. The Coast Defenses of 
Northern Tunis, by Major H. C. C. D. Simpson, R. A. 5. Letters 
Written by Lientenant-General Thomas Dynely (continued). 6. 
Range Officer, by Lieutenant H. L. Griffin, R. A. 


JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION. 

September, 1896: 1. The Elevation of Sites for Batteries, by 
Major Knight. 2. Preparation of the Infantry Soldier, by Lieu- 
tenant Muir. 3. Field Artillery Practice Grounds. by Lieutenant 
Strong. 4. Cavalry Fire Discipline, by Major Godfrey. 5. The 
Heavy Artillery of the Future, by Lieutenant Todd. 6. The Heat- 
ing of an Army Post, by Lieutenant McDonald. 7. Military In- 
struction in Colleges, by Lieutenant Winn. 8. The Army Medical 
Museum, by Major Smart. November, 1896: 1. The Hunting 
Knife and Rifle Pit, by Major Sanger. 2. The Methods of Instruc- 
tion in First Aid, by Captain Pilcher. 3. Proximity of England to 
United States, by Captain Cotton. 4. Supply of Ammunition to the 
Firing Line, by Lieutenant Duncan. 5. Congress and the National 
Guard, by Colonel Rice. 6. Marching Shoes for Troops, by Lieu- 
tenant Plummer. 7. Observations in Europe, by Brigadier-General 
Hardin. 8. The New Infantry Rifle, by Captain Crane. 
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Tue UNITED SERVICE. 

October: 1. Some Ships of the Ancients, by George Henry 
Preble, Rear Admiral, U.S. N. 2. The Yorktown Campaign of 
September and October, 1781, by J. Watts De Peyster, Brevet Major- 
General,S. N.Y. 3. At Sea, by Martin Morris. 4. Li Hung Chang, 
by A. Michie. 5. The Humanities of Diet, by Henry 8. Salt. No- 
vember: 1. Is An Increase of the Regular Army Necessary? by 
Harry C. Egbert, Lieutenant-Colonel Sixth United States Infantry. 
2. Napoleon’s Voyage to St. Helena. 3. A Fortunate Resemblance, 
by Wilder Grahame. 4. The Sixth New York Cavalry; Its Move- 
ments and Service at the Battle of Gettysburg, by Augustus P. 
Clarke, A. M., M. D., late Surgeon, etc. 5. The Flag in the Darda- 
nelles. 6. The Home Squadron Under Conner in the War with Mex- 
ico, by Philip Lyng Physick Conner. 


JOURNAL OF THE Unitep States ARTILLERY. 

July-August, 1896: 1. The Naval Attack on Sea Coast Fortifica- 
tions, by Lieutenant H. L. Hawthorne. 2. The Tram-Chronograph, 
by F. J. Smith, M. A., F.R.S. 3. The Principles of War, by Col- 
mar Freihrer von der Goltz, translated Ly Lieutenant J. P. Wisser. 
4. Garrison Artillery Warfare, by Major O. Rowe,R.A. September- 
October, 1896: 1. On the Rifling of Cannon, by Captain James M. 
Ingalls, First Artillery. 2. Notes on European Sea Coast Fortifica- 
tions, by Lieutenant Andrew Hero, jr., Fourth Artillery. 3. The 
Bicycle and its Adaptability to Military Purposes, by First Lieu- 
tenant William C. Davis, Fifth Artillery. 4. History of the Sea 
Coast Fortifications of the United States, by Captain Peter Leary, 
jr., U.S.A. 5. The Resistance of Air to the Motion of Projectiles, 
by First Lieutenant F. S. Harlow, First Artillery. 


JOURNAL OF THE RoyaL UnitTED Service Instirution. November, 
1896. 

1. The New French First-class Battleship “Jaureguiberry.” 2. 
An Apparatus for Providing a Steady Platform at Sea for Search- 
lights, ete.; lecture by Beauchamp Tower, Esq., M. I. C. E. 3. 
The Dearth of Officers in the Volunteer Force; lecture by Colonel 
W. J. Alt, commanding Twenty-second Middlesex Rifle Volunteers 
(Central London Rangers). 4. A Visit to the Lines of Torres 
Vedras, by Commander the Hon. H. N. Shore, R. U. 5. Notes on 
the Defense of the Bay of Algeciras (translated). 6. The Swiss 
Army Maneuvers, 1896, by Major G. Le M. Gretton, Third Bn. 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED States NAVAL Institute. Vol. XXII, 
No. 3. 

1. The Composition of the Fleet, by Lieutenant John M. Elliott, 

U.S. N. 2. The Sea and Sea Power as a Factor in the History of 

the United States, by Hon. H. A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy. 
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3. Howe and D’Estaing; a Study in Coast Defense, by Commander 
C. F. Goodrich, U. 8. N. 4. Telescopic Sights for Guns, by Lieu- 
tenant Joseph Strauss, U. S. N. 5. Notes on the Literature of 
Explosives, by Charles E. Munroe. 5. Homing Pigeons for Sea 
Service, by Professor H. Marion, U. 8. Naval Academy. 7. Discus- 
sion of ‘Speed Control in Modern Steamers,” by William Barnum 
Cowles. 


PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF History AND BroGRApPHy. 

1. Fundamental Constitutions of Pennsylvania. 2. Extracts 
from Letter-Books of Lieutenant Enos Reeves, of the Pennsylvania 
Line, by John B. Reeves. 3. Historical Sketch of the Rittenhouse 
Paper Mill, ete., A. D. 1690, by the late Horatio Gates Johnson. 4. 
Washington After the Revolution, 1784-1799, by William S. Baker. 
5. The Family of William Penn, by Howard M. Jenkins. 6. De- 
fenses of Philadelphia in 1777, by Washington Chauncey Ford. 7. 
Andrew Hamilton and John Peter Tenger, by Bernard C. Steiner. 
8. Unpublished Contemporary Account of Braddock’s Defeat, 
translation by Albert J. Edmunds. 


THe MAINE BUGLE. 

1. The Sixth Regiment of Cavalry, by Captain Wm. H. Carter, 
Sixth U.S. Cavalry. 2. Four Brothers in Blue, by Captain Robert 
G. Carter, U.S. Army. 3. Nine-Months’ Men, Medical History by 
Lieutenant Frederic N. Huston, M.D. 4. Norwich University in 
the Civil War, by William A. Ellis. 5. Reunions of Veteran Asso- 


ciations. - 

Notes ON THE WAR BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN, ETC., being Number 
11 of publications of the Military Information Division, War 
Department. 

Revue pu CEeRcLE MILITAIRE. 

Iowa HisroricaL Recorp. 

MiLitaER WocHENBLATT. 

THE BREEDERS’ GAZETTE. 

THE Riper AND DRIVER. 
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